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American “Imperialism”: End or Beginning ? 


RoLanp N. STROMBERG 


N the world today, nothing 
seems clearer than that the Age 
of Imperialism is flowing down 

steep places into the sea. The Euro- 
pean peoples are in retreat from 
their colonial empires which only 
yesterday gave them virtual sway 
over almost the entire globe, while 
the “subject peoples” are on the 
way up. The great experiment of 
Imperialism, with its dogma of the 
white man’s civilizing mission, is 
admitted by every thinking man to 
have failed, as completely and spec- 
tacularly as any great social experi- 
ment ever failed. We now know 
that no people, with the best will 
in the world, can impose its civili- 
zation on alien and culturally dis- 
similar peoples; these peoples must, 
for better or worse, work out their 
own destinies. Perhaps the tech- 
nologically superior civilization of 
the industrial West can help them 
yet, in the material aspects of cul- 
ture, but, if so, it must be on very 
different terms, and it is even oc- 
casionally recognized that there are 
ways in which they can help us. 
Subjugation and domination are dis- 
credited. Their fruits are too clearly 
seen to have been hatred and mis- 
understanding, as evil and demoral- 
izing in their influence on the con- 
querers as on the conquered, on the 
rulers as on the ruled. 

French, Dutch, and British im- 
perialisms are in retreat, or better 
in advance toward some new and 
more tolerable pattern of relation- 


ship between white man and col- 
ored; events since the close of the 
war, whether in Africa, Asia, or 
Malaya, make that plain. It may be 
an objection of the impatient ideal- 
ist that this retreat, or this forging 
of new creative patterns, is too slow, 
and marked by a disposition to delay 
the inevitable as long as possible. 
Certainly there are moments when 
the guardians of a discredited im- 
perialism seem to “walk reluctant- 
ly backward into the future,” after 
the fashion of reactionaries driven 
by the sheer weight of events. But 
they do move, for they must. 
Whether in Bolivia, India, China, 
Java or even the heart of darkest 
Africa, there is a determined spirit 
among the long-repressed colonial 
and quasi-colonial peoples that is 
met by the European statesmen with 
a hesitant one, defending something 
in which they no longer believe with 
any conviction or enthusiasm. This 
must lead, in at most another gener- 
ation, to a final dissolution of the 
old empires, and when they are at 
length dissolved the whole world 
will breathe easier, conscious of hav- 
ing been relieved from the crush- 
ing weight of a frightful mistake. 
The white man’s burden has proved 
to be more than he could bear. 
Yet, at a time when so far as Eu- 
rope and her “colonies” are con- 
cerned imperialism is in decline, 
complete candor compels us to ad- 
mit that for us here in the United 
States the picture is not so clear. We 
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are not sure, in the first place, 
whether our country was ever an 
“imperialist” power. Most Ameri- 
cans would deny it, but the truth 
is that our attitude in this regard 
has always been somewhat am- 
biguous, perhaps dangerously so. 
Today, there are critics who declare 
that American imperialism is ris- 
ing. Insofar as such criticism bears 
the imprint of Moscow we disregard 
it as insincere; but not quite all of 
it can honestly be so branded. In 
truth, American behavior vis-a-vis 
the problem of imperialism and the 
colonial peoples has been vague 
enough to be disconcerting, one can 
admit. The United States has taken 
no strong lead, as might be expected 
from a freedom-loving people whose 
republic rests on the doctrine of 
self-government, but on the con- 
trary we have evaded and dodged, 
seeking so far as possible, it seems, to 
avoid the issue. Thus, though we 
refused to send troops to help in the 
attempted restoration of colonial- 
ism in the Pacific immediately fol- 
lowing the close of the war, we did 
silently acquiesce in that action. We 
have not pushed to make the United 
Nations trusteeship principle truly 
effective, but have even helped sabo- 
tage that system. Our reason for this 
last behavior is, as everyone knows, 
our own desire to keep an “empire” 
of our own in the form of strategic 
military bases, which we insist are 
solely for our self-defense—but sus- 
picion about our motives is inevit- 
able. To the south of us, erstwhile 
victims of the “imperialism” of “‘the 
northern colossus” are sceptical 
about the permanence of the “Good 
Neighbor” policy, reasoning with 
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some show of plausibility that, since 
this was Mr. Roosevelt’s policy, the 
anti-Roosevelt Republican reaction 
may wash it away along with the 
rest of his policies. We have, it is 
true, freed the Philippines, our only 
considerable foreign possession, and 
yet, paradoxically, Filipino dislike 
of us and cries of “imperialism” wax 
greater than ever, the belief being 
that we have bestowed the shadow 
but not the reality of independence. 
Meanwhile capital, that invisible 
weapon of domination colonial peo- 
ples have learned, rightly or wrong- 
ly, to fear more than any other, 
seems more aggressive than ever. 
American capital looks forward as 
never before to flowing into foreign 
places, on terms favorable to itself, 
and the American State Department 
is geared to help it do so. These and 
other straws in the wind give appre- 
hension to those unduly sensitive to 
signs of approaching “imperialism.” 

But since “imperialism” is above 
all a state of mind, it is above all the 
American attitude that causes sus- 
picion. The sullen world of colonial 
peoples is uncertain about our mood. 
The countries of Europe, ci-devant 
conquistadors, are in relative decline, 
but the United States seems verily 
to bestride the world like a colossus, 
a fact which alone is reason for a 
certain suspicion; but if we are as 
beneficent as we think we are, and 
as we tell them we are, there can be 
no cause for alarm in this. Are we? 
Finding our present behavior some- 
what ambivalent, they look search- 
ingly at us and our history in an 
effort to find the answer. They do 
not quite know whether we intend 
to use our great power to bring 
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liberation and the spread of our 
democratic ideal, or whether the 
new power will bring with it that 
fierce and ruthless nationalism 
which has so often accompanied it 
in the past, and which may lead us 
to fancy ourselves as destined to 
shake the plums of decaying empire 
into our own lap and dominate the 
world. We may at least grant them 
this natural suspicion, and insist only 
that they do not yet know us. 

Do we know ourselves? A hard 
look at our own historical record, 
our traditions and past habits of 
thought in regard to such things as 
American expansion, destiny, and 
relations with weaker nations may 
not be amiss. It may tell us what 
others see when they look at us, and 
it may help to make us aware of 
problems sure to arise in the fu- 
ture, when we face the consequences 
of our great power and seek its 
proper uses. For the truth of the 
matter is that in her attitude to- 
wards “imperialism” the great 
democracy of the West has always 
revealed a certain ambivalence. 


II 


In the third volume of his com- 
prehensive appraisal of human civil- 
izations the greatest modern his- 
torian, Arnold Toynbee, reaches the 
conclusion that geographical expan- 
sion is not a good criterion of “social 
growth,” but that, if anything, the 
reverse is even true: too rapid ex- 
pansion tends to retard the develop- 
ment of civilization, while often it 
is a symptom of some social malady; 
in societies, as in individual organ- 
isms, bigness may indeed be a curse, 
and dispersion is frequently a weak- 


1 


ness. Some such theory, vaguely 
formulated, seems to have been held 
by those early citizens of the Re- 
public, chiefly New England Fed- 
eralists, who viewed with alarm the 
tendency of the young nation to 
spread rapidly westward, acquiring 
new lands so vast as to dwarf the 
original area of the Union. In his 
brilliant speech of January 14, 1811, 
on the occasion of the admission of 
the first State carved out of terri- 
tory acquired after 1787 (Louisi- 
ana), Massachusetts’ Josiah Quincy 
cried out that this dilution of the 
original Republic with vast and in- 
congruous elements would end in 
catastrophe. Earlier, when the huge 
Louisiana country was purchased, 
another great son of Massachusetts, 
John Quincy Adams—who could 
not follow Quincy’s extreme posi- 
tion in 1811—worried about the 
danger to the Republic’s purity that 
lay in governing an imperial domain 
without its consent. He was willing 
enough to acquire Louisiana, but he 
insisted that it ought not to be taxed 
and governed as a colonial province; 
for did not the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence assert for all time and for 
all men that no government is just 
unless it derives its powers from the 
consent of the governed? 

Both Adams’ nice moral scruples 
and Quincy’s defiant anti-expan- 
sionism were voted down over- 
whelmingly and derisively. Perhaps 
the spirits of the old Federalists can 
reap a few grains of consolation 
from Mr. Toynbee’s twentieth cen- 
tury opinion, written in an age that 
is profoundly disillusioned about 


1A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History, vol. Il, pp. 
129-154. 
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bigness and ceaseless expansion; but 
they knew even when they were 
alive that the temper of the times 
was against them. The spirit of 
America was one of expansion, and 
no prophets were ever so ridiculed 
and so discredited as those “little 
Americans” who thought to confine 
the American Republic to a narrow 
patch of ground in the East, cling- 
ing to the seacoast like some miser- 
able old city-state. For the challenge 
of a continent entered into the soul 
of the American people very early, 
doubtless from the beginning, as no 
observer who had half an eye to see 
failed to note. To conquer it was to 
be the very /eitmotif of their na- 
tional existence. And so Jefferson, 
whose greatest virtue was that he 
knew the people, marked off with 
his eye an empire that would cover 
the continent from Atlantic to Pa- 
cific and from Cuba to the Frozen 
Sea, which should be, he said, “‘such 
an empire for liberty as she has never 
surveyed since the creation.” 

What must be noted about this 
elemental expansionist motif is that 
it touched on some of the noblest 
qualities of the American people, 
and at the same time it touched on 
some of the worst. It was both 
glorious and ruthless. It was made 
up in almost equal ingredients of 
social idealism and selfish disregard 
for the rights of others, and it issued 
in behavior which was both epicly 
heroic and despicably cruel. In 
marching across the continent the 
Americans trampled on the rights 
of others. They had told themselves, 
first, that they were a great people, 
which was true, and that their form 
of government and society was the 
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freest and best in the world, which 
was also probably true. They must 
prove their greatness and their vir- 
tue, to a sceptical, scorning, even 
hostile world, by growing, expand- 
ing, becoming rich and powerful. 
The dangers of such an attitude are 
obvious. Today Americans have 
conceived a hostility toward the 
same naive expansionism of the Rus- 
sians, who appear to believe that any 
extension of their society must ipso 
facto be a boon to humanity, at 
whatever cost and by whatever 
means it is accomplished; and yet 
the same, undeniably, was once true 
of the United States, and may even 
yet be true. The roots of American 
“imperialism,” as doubtless of all 
imperialisms, were anchored in the 
firm conviction of their civiliza- 
tion’s superiority. Until the mood 
of a young and energetic people 
should be tempered by higher and 
more subtle moral considerations, 
this exuberant superiority complex 
would lead to arrogant disregard for 
the rights of other peoples and other 
nations which lay athwart the path 
of expansion. 

From the very beginning, how- 
ever, that higher morality was pres- 
ent in at least some American minds. 
The Republic thought of itself not 
only as great and strong and des- 
tined to expand, but also as just 
and generous and destined to set the 
world an example of purity. If this 
last was forgotten on the frontier, 
it was remembered in Massachusetts 
and Virginia. For that matter, when 
Polk assaulted Mexico two of the 
most eloquent and forceful voices 


raised against him were those of 
Thomas Corwin of Ohio and Abra- 
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ham Lincoln of Illinois. It was the 
former who carried forward the 
anti-imperialist tradition most bril- 
liantly, making a speech which 
ranks with the greatest of its kind, 
including those of Quincy, Hoar, 
and Norris; “the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard,” he thundered at the 
heedless Republic, and no amount of 
empire is worth a departure from 
the path of righteousness. For such 
speeches as these, men like Corwin 
paid with their political lives, Lin- 
coln himself being retired from 
Congress in 1848; it was dangerous 
to stand against the tide of expan- 
sion, and futile. Yet the opposition 
had been very formidable, and dur- 
ing 1846 and 1847 it was always a 
serious question whether Polk could 
beat off votes of no confidence in 
his policies, or even get the money 
to prosecute his virtually unopposed 
conquest of Mexico. 

Projects to seize Cuba or Mexico 
or Nicaragua were beaten down be- 
fore the Civil War, but Northern 
opposition to the spread of slavery 
was more important than anti- 
imperialist idealism in accounting 
for their defeat. After the war a 
very typical imperialist exploit, 
wherein a cabal of militarists, ad- 
venturers and capitalists attempted 
to seize Santo Domingo and con- 
front the nation with their fait 
accompli, came to nothing due 
mainly to the vigilance and im- 
placable opposition of a great Amer- 
ican idealist, Senator Charles Sum- 
ner; but the student of the Santo 
Domingo episode can hardly avoid 
the impression that Senator Sum- 
ner’s magnificent appeal to the 
morality of good neighborliness and 


respect for the rights of small na- 
tions was successful only because 
hard economic logic backed him up, 
there being no superfluity of capi- 
tal looking for investment in such 
remote regions. Subsequently, the 
greatest idol of the post-war Repub- 
lican party, James G. Blaine, showed 
as much aggressive “spread-eagle” 
nationalism, as much enthusiasm for 
“dollar diplomacy,” as ever Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and William How- 
ard Taft did in later days; again, 
the difference was that capital and 
factory products still found ample 
markets at home. 

In 1899 and 1900, when the cru- 
cial question arose of whether or not 
to keep the Spanish colonies con- 
quered in war, struggle between the 
two conflicting impulses, aggressive 
national expansionism and idealistic 
moral anti-imperialism, rose to its 
climax, and few American debates 
have been so thrilling. Once more 
the anti-expansionists had all the 
best of the argument, but lost it. 
From Adams and Quincy, through 
Corwin and Sumner and down to 
the inspired orators of 1900—Hoar, 
Schurz, Bryan—they had hewed 
consistently to one line, and they 
had spoken eloquently. They had 
insisted over and over that what 
Sumner in his youth called “the true 
grandeur of nations” was not meas- 
ured in terms of wealth gained and 
territory conquered, still less in 
terms of wars won and enemies 
cowed; it was rather to be sought 
in those moral attainments which a 
nation gained by being just, by re- 
specting rights, by adhering to the 
ideal of self-government for all, by 
keeping fast to Christian morality 
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and to the sublime truths of the 
Declaration of Independence. They 
punctured the ignoble arguments of 
commercialism and militarism, and 
they heaped scorn on the claptrap 
mysticism of “destiny,” “survival of 
the fittest,” and “Aryan superior- 
ity.” Against this battery of bril- 
liant men conscious of carrying for- 
ward the best in American intellec- 
tual traditions, the upstart im- 
perialists could offer only the merest 
travesty of argument; and yet they 
won, for national psychology was all 
on their side, and the drive to ex- 
pand of a people brimming with 
energy and confidence was still 
stronger than any rein conscience 
might place on that impulse. The 
logic of power had simply answered 
the eloquence of idealism too often. 
The paradox was stated quite frank- 
ly by the famous publicist, Colonel 
A. K. McClure: “Senator Hoar’s 
great speech,” he said, “‘will live, like 
the speeches of Quincy and Corwin, 
as records of the masterly ability 
that attempted to halt the progress 
of our Republic.” If their superb 
and impeccable advice had been 
heeded, the greatest power in the 
world might still be a San Marino. 


III 


But between the earlier expan- 
sionism and that of ’98 there was a 
crucial difference, as should have 
been clear. The first element of dif- 
ference, a vital one, was of course 
that for the first time the United 
States was to rule alien peoples, of 
different race and culture, keeping 
them in a relationship of political in- 
feriority. In marching across the 
continent the Americans may have 
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been careless of other nation’s rights 
in despoiling them of territory, but, 
unless one counts the peculiar cases 
of the Indians and the pre-Civil War 
Negroes, they had never undertaken 
to make other peoples their subjects, 
This advance had been fairly ruth- 
less expansionism, but it had never 
been, properly speaking, “imperial- 
ism.” Now it was. No amount of 
talk about “protecting” and “civil- 
izing” the “little brown brother” 
could conceal that fact. The second 
distinction was that the United 
States now impinged on the colonial 
areas of other imperialist powers; 
had indeed irrupted as a great world 
force and thus profoundly disturbed 
the always precarious “balance of 
power.” From this flowed countless 
new problems. 

Subsequently the American peo- 
ple came up against the hard core of 
these problems, and they drew back 
from the consequences of what they 
had done. For a few years after 1898 
there can be no doubt that the 
American people thoroughly en- 
joyed their new role as a World 
Power. It was notoriously a period 
of national muscle-flexing and 
chest-thumping; and the alarm and 
confusion this behavior sowed 
among the older powers was itself 
a source of delight to Americans, 
who had always loved to discomfit 
the Old World. American diplo- 
macy was aggressive as never before. 
Worried Europeans fretted over this 
new lion raging in the streets of the 
world, and a Frenchman, Henri 
Hauser, asked a pertinent question: 
“Par leur masse, leur nombre, leur 
richesse, leur force d’expansion, leur 
humeur combative, leur orgeuil in- 
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tempérant, les Etats-Unis troublent 
le monde. Arrivent-ils 4 opérer 
‘Vaméricanisation’ du globe?” It 
was indeed the “pugnacious mood” 
and the “intemperate pride” of the 
Americans, together with their great 
strength, that led other nations to 
fear them. Yet few of these people 
who studied the new American “im- 
perialism” could ever quite bring 
themselves to believe that we were 
a “menace.” They perceived coun- 
tervailing forces in the American 
tradition, and waited for the inevit- 
able reaction. It came. 

To play in world politics and be 
a Great Power was fun, but it en- 
tailed serious responsibilities which 
the American people were not pre- 
pared to accept. To have an empire 
was a toy which rather quickly 
palled so soon as the pleasure of 
swaggering passed. And the morality 
of “dollar diplomacy” positively ap- 
palled Americans. The “imperialism” 
of continental expansion never pa- 
raded under the dollar sign, nor was 
it designed to benefit a single eco- 
nomic group. This quite spoiled the 
purity of the ideal, and it also 
aroused ancient internal prejudices. 
The paradox America has always 
presented to the world asserted itself, 
and the old ambivalence reappeared. 
This People ostensibly so ruthless, 
grasping, and self-seeking was actu- 
ally incurably idealistic; this na- 
tion presumably wedded to the idea 
of ceaseless expansion and a mission 
of world conquest also believed in 
justice, peace, and the brotherhood 
of man; this classic land of the busi- 
nessman impatiently rejected a 
merely commercial morality. What 


*L'impérialisme américain, p. 107. 


Americans really wanted more than 
they wanted empire and glory, and 
to be feared, was peace and right- 
eousness, and to be loved. No won- 
der foreigners found us a puzzle! 
But in the course of her pendulum- 
swing away from the mood of the 
century’s first decade and back to 
the mood of Adams, Sumner, and 
Bryan, America swept to the moral 
leadership of a world sick to death 
of empires and wars—and then, in 
another attack of ambivalence, ab- 
dicated from that leadership and 
drifted back again with the pendu- 
lum! 

Yet even in 1920 Warren G. 
Harding posed as an anti-imperialist 
before the people, and attacked 
young Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
boasted that he himself had written 
Haiti’s constitution. Like Bismarck, 
American capitalists wanted “not 
provinces, but commercial enter- 
prises.” But when Coolidge sought 
to make the flag follow the dollar, 
he felt the wrath of the people, and 
the “Good Neighbor” policy of a 
converted Franklin Roosevelt, while 
notable, had been foreshadowed by 
earlier concessions which the party 
of “dollar diplomacy” had felt it 
necessary to make. The swing of the 
20’s in the direction of “imperial- 
ism” was relatively feeble, while the 
opposite impulse under the New 
Deal was strong and forceful. Noth- 
ing seemed clearer than that Amer- 
ica had repudiated the path of em- 
pire forever. She purposed to walk 
in the path of righteousness, re- 
nouncing her own empire and 
scrupulously respecting the rights 
of all other peoples hereafter. The 
moral revolution under Roosevelt 
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was in large part a revolution against 
that part of the national char- 
acter which was rapacious, and in 
favor of that part which was gentle 
and just. And it seemed likely to 
stick. 


IV 


The inclination, then, is to pooh- 
pooh all this talk of American “im- 
perialism.” It is just not possible. 
In their youth an immature people 
may have strayed now and again 
from the path of perfect righteous- 
ness, but the United States has 
grown up to the true foundation of 
its nationhood, written in the “sub- 
lime truths” of the Declaration of 
Independence. We will be just. The 
world can trust us not to abuse our 


great power. 
Yet it is not comforting to realize 
that the “imperialist” side of the 


American character still exists, 
though recessively, and that the 
pendulum is once more swinging 
back toward it, to all indications. 
It is the tough-minded expansion- 
ism of the frontier. It is Teddy 
Roosevelt’s ideal of a world domi- 
nated by America. It is the military 
conception of national character as 
armed might. It is the Wall Street 
notion that society and government 
exist for the end of assuring capital 
a profit. It is the well-meaning but 
ill-directed impulse of a great and 
proud people to impose its civiliza- 
tion on the rest of the world. It con- 
tains also, regrettably, a touch of 
racial intolerance. It tends to con- 
fuse virility with ruthlessness. 

The American people must be on 
guard against this side of their char- 
acter. Energy, the sense of a mission, 
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pride in American achievements and 
American freedom—these are all 
worthy traits; let us not degrade 
them by forgetting their proper 
limits. Under present abnormal con- 
ditions, calculated to arouse instincts 
of excessive nationalism, a revival of 
old feelings that the only safe world 
is an all-American world is not im- 
possible. This spirit, so near to the 
surface in every American, forgets 
two profound truths which Ameri- 
cans have of late pondered too sel- 
dom. One is the truth of Toynbee, 
of those despised “little Americans,” 
and of the rest of the anti-imperial- 
ist idealists: power is not glory, and 
great strength is not a nation’s “true 
grandeur,” which is to be found 
rather in spiritual growth. This is a 
truth, to be sure, much older than 
our country, for it is the supreme 
truth, which in antiquity, during 
the greatest hour of the human 
spirit, was discovered by the loftiest 
of human philosophers—by Plato 
and by Christ. “For what is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” The 
second is the truth taught by the 
experience of modern imperialism, 
namely, that the white man cannot 
impose his civilization on his weaker 
brethren, but must respect their 
right to their own peculiar destinies. 
We may well proclaim, with our 
own revered philosopher Benjamin 
Franklin, that “tour cause is the cause 
of the human race”; no doubt it is. 
But, if so, this cause must be spread 
by example and not by imposition, 
by tolerance and not by arrogance. 
Let these truths be remembered, and 
it will be possible to say that Ameri- 
can imperialism, which never really 
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existed at all, is today certainly quite and respect. We can freely export 
dead. The world needs both Ameri- both so long as they are not sent in 
can ideals and American capital, the guise of a Trojan horse, bearing 
and it will accept them if they are dreams of conquest and lust for 
proffered in a spirit of friendliness empire within. 


Ballad of the Sermon on the Mount 


CHARLIE MASTERS 


They battered down my mother’s door, 
they beat me from her bed; 

they dragged me on the spiked floor: 
Resist them not, He said. 


They bound my feet with bloody rod, 
my skull with cords of bane; 

their hooves one mile of lilies trod: 
He said, Go with them twain. 


They stole my eyes; the night poured in; 
the abyss breathed below; 

they stripped my coat, the living skin: 
He said, Thy cloak also. 


They flapped my soul from a thorny tree, 
the wind was salt, my brother; 

the vultures cleaned one side of me: 
then He said, Turn the other. 


The light was coming slow and slow; 
the dark was going fast; 

a question creaked upon that bough, 
four questions at the last: 


How could I have resisted them? 
How could I but have gone? 

Could I have saved my coat? My soul? 
His silence filled the dawn. 


Apology to Homer 


E. V. Rieu 


apology for Homer, but to 

apologize for ourselves, to 
apologize for the comparative neg- 
lect into which we have allowed the 
greatest literary artist of all time to 
sink. For there is no question that, 
apart from some of our more learned 
schoolboys and from the ranks of 
professional scholarship, the Iliad 
and Odyssey, even in translation, 
have for long been a delight only to 
the chosen few, not to the less 
fortunate many. 

The reasons for this—the excuses 
that we can attach to our apology— 
are, I think, twofold. In the first 
place, Homer is so full of interest 
and challenge to the linguist, the 
archaeologist, the mythologist and 
the proto-historian; he is so very 
ancient, and so rich in clues to the 
understanding of a yet more vener- 
able past, that his two great poems 
have tended to become a quarry or 
a battlefield, rather than to remain 
a pleasure-garden. And those of us 
who in our youth did have the 
garden thrown open to us, found the 
roses choked by the weeds and 
brambles of controversial scholar- 
ship. Yet the roses have always been 
there: Homer has survived, not only 
in the Greek but in translations. 
And that brings me to my second 
excuse—the quality of these transla- 
tions and the manner in which Eng- 
lish scholars have at various times 
presented Homer to their contem- 
poraries. 


|: is not in my mind to write an 


II 

Of Chapman and Pope, our two 
greatest verse translators of Homer, 
I cannot bring myself to speak with 
anything but respect: they made 
English poems of Homer’s epics, and 
they caused him to be read. But 
there will be no impertinence in sug- 
gesting that it was their very success 
in decking out Homer in all the 
finery of the contemporary Muse 
that has made it difficult for us to 
enjoy them now—except as Chap- 
man and Pope. And I, for one, find 
it rather hard to forgive Pope, in 
particular, for deliberately obscur- 
ing the simplicity and realism of 
Homer, as he does, for instance, 
when he transforms the plain “pigs” 
of the Ithacan swineherds into their 
“bristly care.” 

But my quarrel is rather with the 
19th Century prose translators, who 
should have known better, and par- 
ticularly with Butcher and Lang, 
and Lang, Leaf and Myers, whose 
Odyssey and Iliad respectively are 
still so largely responsible for the 
modern conception of what Homer 
stands for. With them, I take the 
gloves off, and wage unmitigated 
war. I accuse them of two crimes: 
of bastardizing the English langu- 
age, and of falsifying Homer. 

I have often wondered what in- 
duced them to invent for their pur- 
poses an English which no other 
Englishman, or foreigners either, 
have ever written, spoken, of 
thought. Lang himself (who, I have 
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some reason to suppose, was never 
quite converted by his collabora- 
tors) once confessed to a friend of 
mine that they had chosen a style 
which was a cross between that of 
the Bible and the Book of Mormon. 
The description was apt; but what 
was the reason for the choice? I 
think it lay deep in the mentality of 
the period. To the Victorians, with 
their self-complacency and their ill- 
founded faith in human progress, 
Homer was indeed magnificent, his 
epics could never be excelled nor 
even rivalled; and yet, in contrast 
with the maturer intellect of the 
19th Century, he laboured under the 
disadvantage of being in some re- 
spects a primitive, a “bard” of the 
so-called “heroic age.” He did not 
write about real, ordinary people, 
but confined his attention to a par- 
ticular class of human beings known 
as “heroes” (though in the poems 
themselves the word “hero” means 
little more than “‘gentleman”). And 
these “‘heroes” had to be described in 
a special language of their own, far 
removed from everyday speech, and 
as unreal as possible, in order to 
match their own unreality. As a re- 
sult of this attitude towards Homer, 
we have one of the rollicking Suitors, 
in the Odyssey according to Butcher 
and Lang, coming out with the de- 
lightfully natural remark: “Oh, that 
the fellow may get wherewith to 
profit withal, just in such measure 
as he shall ever prevail to bend the 
bow!” Or, for another example of 
their style, take the scene in Hades 
where Odysseus questions the soul 
of his dead mother, Anticleia, con- 
cerning events in his home since he 
left for Troy. The situation is 


naturally poignant; but the last 
thing that Homer does is to senti- 
mentalize it. On the contrary, the 
questions asked and the answers 
given are perfectly matter-of-fact. 
Yet one would scarcely think so 
from our translators’ rendering. 
Here are some of the things which 
they make Anticleia tell Odysseus: 
“The fair honour that is thine no 
man hath yet taken; but Tele- 
machus sits at peace on his demesne, 
and feasts at equal banquets, where- 
of it is meet that a judge partake, 
for all men bid him to their house.” 
Small wonder that the average 
reader, ill-equipped to retranslate 
such stuff into intelligible modern 
terms, and unaccustomed as he is to 
“equal banquets,” should have found 
Homer a little turgid and remote. 
Indeed it is a great tribute to the 
genius of the poet that his star 
should have succeeded in shining 
through such clouds. 


Ill 


But I believe that the trouble lies 
deeper still—far down in our chang- 
ing conceptions of what poetry real- 
ly is. And I am going to be so bold 
as to say that it is time we stopped 
thinking of Homer as a poet and 
read him as a novelist instead. The 
more we concentrate our attention 
on the “wine-dark sea” and the 
“rose-fingered Dawn” (enchanting 
as they are), the more it will be di- 
verted from the larger magic that 
Homer employs in interpreting the 
universe to men. But I must elabo- 
rate this apparently blasphemous 
statement. 

If poetry depends for its validity 
on poetic diction, on words in their 
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own right, my suggestion is of 
course deplorable, and, incidentally, 
we might as well give up the attempt 
to translate Homer. For the diffi- 
culty will not be met by the simple 
expedient of archaizing our diction, 
and by following Butcher and Lang 
and talking about the “Shapen” in- 
stead of the “Wooden” Horse, or by 
making Anticleia (as they do in the 
scene I have already quoted from) 
invert her grammar and describe 
Laertes as sleeping “where sleep the 
thralls in the house.” 

But if true poetry consists rather 
in the perception of reality and its 
presentation to the mind in the 
simplest and most economic terms, 
then I shall feel that my suggestion 
is not preposterous after all, and 
also that a very good case can be 
made out for concentrating, in 


translation, on the meaning and 


ideas, rather than on the idiom, of 
Homer. 

Let us take a typical passage and 
try to find out how Homer actually 
secures his effect. In the account 
which he gives of his travels, in the 
Fourth Book of the Odyssey, Mene- 
laus says: “The solemn night de- 
scended on us and we lay down to 
sleep on the surf-beaten strand.” For 
me, all the enchantment of the 
Odyssey is here summed up in brief. 
Is that because I know the rest of it? 
Only partly, I think. Homer has 
put a scene before our eyes in terms 
so direct, so economical, that the 
image evoked is not localized by the 
words nor pinned down to the par- 
ticular, but automatically expands 
in our minds till it embraces all the 
nightfalls of all time, all the beaches, 
all the sea-worn travellers of the 
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wide world. And there is nothing of 
poetic diction here. Homer’s words, 
being Greek, may be more beautiful 
than any we can use; but that is an 
accident of language. It is the pic- 
ture, the ideas, that count. And they 
will count in any language, if the 
translator will only abstain from in- 
troducing poetic effects. 

In re-reading the Iliad lately, | 
have been repeatedly impressed by 
the simple austerity of Homer’s 
technique. What modern writer, in 
first introducing his heroine, par- 
ticularly if she were the famous 
Helen of Argos, could abstain from 
giving us a description of her looks? 
Homer contents himself with caus- 
ing the Trojan elders, as the great 
lady approaches them, to turn to 
one another and ask: ““Who on earth 
could blame the Trojans and the 
Achaean men-at-arms for suffering 
so long for such a woman’s sake?” 
By a supreme artifice, he leaves each 
of his hearers or readers to conceive 
in his own mind a portrait of ideal 
loveliness. What could be more eco- 
nomical? And again, no poetic dic- 
tion. 

Take another instance, where sud- 
den contrast, rather than complete 
silence, is the soul of Homer’s magic. 
Two young men are killed in battle. 
They were the sons of Eurydamas, 
and their father, Homer tells us, 
“*believed in dreams.” Then, sudden- 
ly, there comes the contrasted pic- 
ture, the devastating flash-back: 
“But their old father had had no 
dreams to tell them when they set 
out for the war—and they were 
killed by the mighty Diomedes.” 
Again, there are two others killed, 
whose rich father was too old to 
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have more sons to leave his wealth to. 
Grief and worry brought him to the 
grave. Then comes the master- 
touch: “It was their cousins who di- 
vided the estate.” Each of these 
vignettes is a poem in itself, a little 
lliad, bearing on its slender back the 
whole weight of that tragic com- 
mentary on the destiny of man. And 
each derives its force from the 
abrupt introduction of contrast. 
They are excellent examples of 
Homer’s capacity for taking 2 and 
2, and making 5. 

Yet another incident from the 
battle I have already drawn upon 
comes into my mind. Mydon, a 
charioteer, has been killed by a 
sword-thrust from Antilochus. He 
topples head-first from his car; and 
because the ground he falls on hap- 
pens to be soft and sandy, his corpse 
stands on its head for a few mo- 
ments, until his frightened horses 
kick it down. It is not the choice of 
words, but the choice of ideas, that 
makes this a memorable scene—the 
contrast (or should I in this case say 
the affinity?) between the ridicu- 
lous and the horrible. 

It is by a comparable use of con- 
trast that Homer, who always has a 
tear ready for the under-dog, trans- 
fers our symapthy from his hero 
Odysseus to the brutal Cyclops he 
has just outwitted and_ blinded, 
when he suddenly causes the mons- 
ter to use a simple term of endear- 
ment to his favorite sheep. In fact, 
I am not sure that if one pursued 
this idea of contrast further one 
would not find in it the master-key 
to the understanding of Homer’s 
technique. It is the contrast between 
the fidelity of Penelope the constant 


queen, and the infamy of Agamem- 
non’s wife and murderess, Clytaem- 
nestra, that Homer introduces in the 
second page of the Odyssey and 
emphasizes for his own purposes 
throughout the tale. And in both 
poems, it is the contrast between 
the carefree, deathless company on 
Olympus and the anxious and pas- 
sionate life of men on earth that 
lends the final touch of piquant real- 
ism to Homer’s treatment of the 
human comedy. 

But to follow up this enquiry 
would take us far into a wider field 
—the study of Homer the novelist, 
the psychologist, the inventor of 
plot, the creator who took lay fig- 
ures from the legends and made 
them into men and women. I had 
intended when I started this essay 
to say much on this theme, but like 
all who set out to write on Homer 
as a whole, I have found myself 
compelled to select—to write on 
one aspect of his art, and briefly at 
that. It is the quality of the master- 
mind to escape complete analysis. 
Even that best and most compen- 
dious of recent eulogists, Mr. Mark 
Van Doren, who, in his book The 
Noble Voice, has given us an ad- 
mirable and enticing survey of 
Homer’s achievement as a poet, 
seems to me to have devoted too lit- 
tle attention to his subtle sense of 
humour, a subject that deserves a 
book to itself. 

IV 

I must be content then, if I have 
gone some way towards making two 
points. I have suggested that our 
understanding of Homer has often 
been vitiated by false presentation; 
that his poetry has been sentimental- 
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ized, distorted, and swamped by 
poetic diction; that through such 
treatment validity has been denied 
him in the world of today, and he 
has been told to stay where he be- 
longed, in the remote and hoary 
past. As a corrective to so sterile a 
study of Homer, I have dwelt on the 
simplicity of his methods, concen- 
trating for lack of space on only one 
or two points in his technique which 
illustrated my main contentions. I 
might have added, when I quoted 
the relevant passages, that in each 
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case Homer secures his effect by 
words that are as bald in Greek as 
they are in English, for I am out to 
refute those who tell us that the best 
of Homer is lost to those who know 
no Greek. It would be foolish to 
maintain that nothing is lost in 
translation, or to make little of the 
beauty of Homer’s style. But I do 
contend that his larger magic lies 
not in words, qua words, but in the 
handling of ideas. And that gives the 
modern translator his chance—if he 
will only take it. 


With Change of Season 


MICHAEL WILKINS 


I still remember that high place, still know 

The blue scarf slow-blowing above somber 

Earth of rosebed overturned to future— 
Mind-scroll unjoined to one last purple aster. 
Though rays between us faltered to creased obsidian 


And the bird flying backward told of disaster, 
Yet at evening when mountains stitch sky’s amber— 
Ever-symbol of ours, the uneven suture— 


I still remember. 


What lived between us may filter into oblivion, 

But to hold it there must have been the glow 

Beyond lust, that when boned plains of past in umber 
Nights I wander, I see one purple aster 

Standing within a garden long since snow; 

I still remember. 


E. L. Mayo—A Modern Metaphysical* 


JoHN CrarRDI 


O one, not even the poet, 
N can be aware of every- 
thing that goes into the 
making of a good poem. The most 
original poets are always those that 
have absorbed the most influences. 
Just, I suppose, as Einstein is the 
creative total of hundreds of schools 
of mathematics. It is Einstein’s good 
fortune that he need not communi- 
cate his awarenesses to any large 
audience. It is the misfortune of the 
good poet today that the normal 
American reader, theoretically his 
audience, is likely to know too much 
less about his own cultural tradition 
than the poet who attempts com- 
munication with him. Even presum- 
ably educated people (or more ac- 
curately that dead level of medi- 
ocrity whose ignorance is confirmed 
rather than dissipated by one or two 
college degrees) seem to believe that 
English Poetry begins with Words- 
worth and accumulates its tradition 
in the 19th century. 

Those readers who are acquaint- 
ed with no poetry but the output of 
the nineteenth century (with a 
theological excursion to Milton) will 
not be able to sample the real riches 
of 20th century poetry with any 
understanding. Any critic would be 
hard put to it to name a single living 
poet of any stature whose influ- 
ences and allegiances are primar- 

*The third in a series of “Introductions” by Mr. 
Ciardi. The first, on Winfield Townley Scott, ap- 


peared in the Winter 1946 Review and the second, on 
Cid Corman, was published in the Spring 1947 


Review. 


ily from Romantic and Victorian 
poetry. (Excepting those of a few 
generations back who at one stage 
were concerned with an angry re- 
bellion from these sources, e.g. 
Hardy, AE Houseman, Masters). 
The two tonic sources of modern 
poetry have been the metaphysical 
poetry of the 17th century, and the 
school of French symbolism that 
stemmed from Edgar Allan Poe. 
Poe’s influence on Baudelaire, Rim- 
baud, Verlaine, Mallarme, and oth- 
ers, created a new formula of expres- 
sion that returned to English litera- 
ture through the influence of such 
men as Eliot, Pound, and Yeats. The 
author of the poems that follow has 
drunk deeply of both these springs. 
It is obvious then that any real un- 
derstanding of his poetry will re- 
quire at least a passing (though 
necessarily inadequate) review of 
these two schools. 

The kind of poetry we have come 
to call metaphysical flowered at the 
end of the sixteenth and first half 
of the seventeenth centuries, a 
period, like ours, of vast upheaval 
in the habit of men’s minds.’ The 
poetry of these times, best typified 
by the work of John Donne (1573- 
1632), inevitably reflected these un- 


1The devotional poet, Henry Vaughan, wrote of 
his times: “We have seen such viccisitudes and ex- 
amples of human frailty, as the former world . . . 
would have deemed prodigies. We have seen Princes 
brought to their graves in a new way and the 
highest orders of humane honors trampled upon by 
the lowest. We have seen Judgment beginning at 
God’s Church and . . . we have seen his Ministers 
cast out of the Sanctuary and barbarous persons 
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certainties. And in uncertainty the 
established forms die. Metaphysical 
poetry is metrically involved, tor- 
turously passionate-cynical-exhilir- 
ated, frankly sensuous, and fierce- 
ly intellectualized. Its very nature is 
complexity, but to simplify rather 
drastically, its central characteristic 
is inclusiveness. By inclusiveness 
must be understood the opposite of 
that Romantic venture into poetry 
wherein certain subjects and moods 
alone are fit for poetry. For the 
metaphysical there is nothing in na- 
ture or beyond it that is not equally 
fit for poetic treatment. Similarly 
there is nothing that is “poetic” by 
nature. John Donne wrote of fleas, 
of eyeballs, of roses, of salvation, of 
geometric figures. By way of con- 
trast, one will find roses in Roman- 
tic poetry, but he may comb all the 
sweeping long hair of Romanticism 
in vain to find a flea. Inclusiveness 
is, then, in essence, realism. The 
special quality of metaphysical real- 
ism is the fierce beating of intellec- 
tual passion upon the material of 
the poem. Above all, the intellect 
of the poem rejects all arbitrary 
standards of taste and insists on its 
own evaluation and method. 

The second tonic source, French 
symbolism, was also born of up- 
heaval. The opposite of inclusive- 
ness is over-simplification, and the 
over-simplifications of the 19th cen- 
tury produced two main currents 


without Light or Perfection usurping Holy Offices. 
A day, an hour, a minute (saith Causabone) is suf- 
ficient to over-turn and extirpate the most settled 
Governments, which seemed to have been founded 
and rooted in Adamant.” How much closer the mood 
of this statement is to our own times than anything 
to be found in the 18th or 19th centuries, is per- 
haps the best explanation of why poets of the 20th 
century have virtually skipped the last three hundred 
years to find their literary ancestors. 
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that were foredoomed to die lean, 
There was a boundless optimism 
based on a notion that “progress” 
would solve all problems, and there 
was a social complacency and 
smugness that any _ semi-literate 
reader with even the most abbre- 
viated notion of Freud must realize 
left too much of the individual’s life 
to frustration. Under the impact of 
the new science, and of the inevit- 
able nervous reaction from smugness, 
a new form of expression, a form 
capable of stating the complexities 
of a new and disillusioned awareness, 
was evoked. A dream-music full of 
allusive reference was born, from 
which the rhetoric and pseudo-logic 
of nineteenth century rationaliza- 
tion was vehemently excluded. Com- 
pare, for example, Henley’s 


It matters not how strait the gate 
How charged with punishment 
the scroll. 
I am the master of my fate. 
I am the captain of my soul. 


(as declamatory a piece of metri- 
cal prose as ever pounded a table), 
with this from Yeats in the sym- 
bolist tradition: 


Turning and turning in the widen- 


ing gyre 
The falcon cannot hear the fal- 


coner; 
Things fall apart, the centre cannot 
hold; 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the 
world, 
The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, 
and everywhere 
ceremony of 
drowned. 


The 


innocence is 
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An oratorical paraphrase may sug- 
gest itself to any reader, and, in fact, 
the reading-fault of all but a few 
readers is that they will automatical- 
ly move through the poem seeking 
such a paraphrase. But the para- 
phrase is a mockery. Poetry, and 
symbolist poetry above all, can never 
be paraphrased. There is, for ex- 
ample, no equivalent for the first 
two lines. They are the thing. They 
equal. One can only say that the 
symbol is compounded from fal- 
conry which immediately introduces 
a note of ceremonial stability since 
falconry was the ritual sport of an 
assured society, that the disintegra- 
tion and disruption of relations must 
be seen against that background, and 
that among other things the turn- 
ing gyres evoke the theory of the 
Platonic cycle. Logic cannot com- 
municate so much so immediately. 
Similarly, no logical definition of 
“anarchy’s blood-dimmed tide,” or 
of “the ceremony of innocence” is 
possible. And above all the inter-re- 
lation of the symbols fusing into the 
total form of the poem cannot be 
apprehended by a reader seeking a 
paraphrase. The structure of the 
symbolist poem is thematic, as in 
music. It has nothing to do with 
oratory or logic. It alludes; it does 
not argue. 

Put in other terms, the symbolist 
poet strives to evoke an area of emo- 
tional awareness by giving us what 
he considers to be its equivalent. T. S. 
Eliot, the most influential single 
critical force of 20th century poet- 
try, has labeled the process with a 
convenient piece of jargon, “the ob- 
jective correlative.” Instead of say- 
ing “I feel such and such,” the poet 


gives us a symbol whose mood he 
conceives to be the objective equiva- 
lent of his mood. So instead of “I 
feel forlornly depleted”: 


I should have been a pair of ragged 
claws 

Scuttling across the floors of silent 
seas. 


Or instead of “I am bored by trivi- 
ality”: 


In the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo 


Or instead of “life’s futility”: 


I have seen the moment of my great- 
ness flicker, 

And I have seen the eternal Footman 
hold my coat and snicker. 


Obviously the well used symbol is 
tremendously more evocative and 
dramatic than that fragment of its 
barest half-meaning to which I have 
made it equal for descriptive pur- 
poses. It is the essence of symbolism 
that the symbol should evoke many 
simultaneous responses. It should 
never be though of as aiming at a 
single logical prose statement any- 
more than Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony should be thought of as say- 
ing “Considerations of Fate move 
me deeply.” 

This allusive complexity is the 
whole richness and texture of sym- 
bolism. And the poets of the 20th 
century, honestly driven to state 
the inevitable complexities of their 
awarenesses, have seized upon sym- 
bolism as their native method. 

At the risk of being needlessly 
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didactic, I am moved to re-empha- 
size one notion in all of this of which 
the reader must be disabused. You 
will note again that the native im- 
pulse of both the 17th century 
metaphysicals and of the more re- 
cent symbolists is strenuously op- 
posed to the claim that anything is 
intrinsically “‘poetic,” or that any 
word or image is “beautiful” in it- 
self. (The free use of “discords” in 
modern music is a parallel revolt). 
The Frenchman who reported that 
the most beautiful word in the Eng- 
lish language was “‘celladoah” (cel- 
lardoor) provided a moral lesson for 
all disciples of the pretty. Poetry 
does not exist in prettiness, but in 
the honesty of its passion. 


Rats’ feet over broken glass 
In our dry cellars 


is no less poetical and no less a mov- 
ing statement of a perception than 


.My love is like a red red rose. 


And it is infinitely superior as evo- 
cation of a human mood and as a 
comment on a way of life to: 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


As much as any disillusioned 
honesty dreads dogma, I am com- 
pelled to say that there is no way of 
reading what is best in modern 
poetry until the notion of “that 
which is intrinsically beautiful and 
poetic” has been put aside. Any 
versifier can put together a metri- 
cal arrangement of nymphs and sun- 
beams and hypnotize the uncritical 
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into calling it poetry. Just as any 
amateur dauber can paint a plausible 
flower with a few euphoric swishes 
of the brush. The result may be 
pretty, but it is likely to be equally 
vacuous. If prettiness were the con- 
cern of art, Hollywood would be the 
master of us all. 
And it probably is. 


II 


This has been a long excursion, 
but it will have been justified if it 
provides the reader with a better 
awareness of some of the basic 
notions that enter into the making 
of these excellent poems by E. L. 
Mayo. For, like his literary ances- 
tors, Mayo brings to his work those 
qualities of passionate honesty and 
complexity of awareness that are al- 
ways impatient of the merely pretty. 
A glance at the poems will make it 
clear that this does not imply any 
special preoccupation with the sor- 
did and grotesque: whatever “beau- 
ty” may be, the reader will know 
that Mayo values it. Nor are these 
poems radical verbal experiments: 
Mayo is even content to employ an 
archaism or an inversion from time 
to time, a device that has become 
anathema to many valued poets. 
Rather, it is the intellectual fire of 
these poems that makes their special 
quality. In Mayo’s own words taken 
from a letter that accompanied some 
of these poems (and see also Mayo’s 
thoughtful and evocatively phrased 
“Credo”) : 


I suppose the credo is mostly a defense of 
the old symbolist tradition that young fel- 
lows like you are already revolting against. 
It is also, incidentally, a defense of Soren 
Kierkegaard and the existentialist view. K’s 
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idea of the “life of reason” was that it is 
a poor thing if it meant a life of thought 
divorced from the thinker’s actual day to 
day existence. He accused Hegel, for ex- 
ample, of constructing a palace of philos- 
ophy and then preferring to live in a dog 
kennel. Poems in which thought seems to 
crystallize directly from experience, like 
Venus from sea-foam, are hard come by, 


but they are the kind I like best. 


The informing passion here is as 
exactly opposed to the genius of Ro- 
mantic poetry as one could im- 
agine. If we contrast Mayo’s “Elegy 
for a Black Bird” and the “Ode to a 
Nightingale,” for instance, we shall 
have a convenient example of these 
two extremes. “La princesse loin- 
taine” of the Romantics has become 
the counter girl, and suffered no loss 
thereby. The Attic Shrine has be- 
come the First National Bank. The 
naturalness with which such a verbal 
flare as 


No Bulfinch-Greco-Roman- 
Temple—First-National-Bank 
American 


enters into the poem, is happy evi- 
dence of how far poetry has come 
in a hundred years toward acquiring 
a wholly natural mastery of the 
commonest details of ordinary liv- 
ing. No poet of the 18th or 19th 
centuries could have conceived or 
handled an equivalent statement. 

Mayo’s verbal felicity is always 
tied to an exact observation of an 
experience near at hand, as in “Ice 
Storm”: 


Because each oak tree is encyst in ice 

The leaves hang down like fruit; the 
bushes are 

Fountains rising toward the central 
spout 


Of one glass clustered willow; so 
the stir 

Of mist through dripping branches 
all night through 

Put on eternity. 


But the metaphysical mind is never 
content till the thing observed has 
been penetrated, till it becomes a 
symbol and shadows forth the mean- 
ing of its core: 


Now children playing in the evi- 
dence 

That soul is form and does the body 
make, 

Wake us with their shrill cries; the 
news is true: 

The forms of things endure and 
glister through. 


That sudden burgeoning of second 
meaning is the final distinction that 
separates poetry from prose. In 
Mayo’s own words, the “thought 
seems to crystallize directly out of 
the experience, like Venus from sea- 
foam.” Mayo’s ability to carry the 
poem from observations to revela- 
tion, and to carry the reader with 
him, is a notable accomplishment, 
marked always by the quiet inten- 
sity of an intellectual passion that 
is free of all pose. The mind works 
here, but in a richness of honest per- 
plexity and goodwill that is the 
genius of the liberal man: the sin- 
cerity is always real. So in “Two 
Poems for a Child.” Soin ‘The 


Pool”: 


All are compact of pity and of fear 
Being as we are. 


And in the statement of the dilemma 
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from “Cupid and Psyche” (not in- 
cluded in this selection) : 


How should we 
Who know the true end of necessity 
Prevent the present knife that cuts 
in two 


What men truly are from what they 
do. 


There is no easily come-by af- 
firmation here, but if the passion- 
ately captured perceptions of a 
rich and maturely furnished mind 
are meaningful, these poems are 
meaningful. If there is a weakness in 
them, it is most probably in an over- 
use of literary reference, against 
which, in Mayo’s phrase, we “young 
fellows are in revolt.” Five of these 
fifteen poems contain direct liter- 
ary references, and a sixth “Elegy 
for a Black Bird,” is entirely built on 
references to Poe. And yet the fault, 
if it is a fault, is as much in the 
stars as in the self. The cultural cen- 
ter falls apart, and the falconer in 
his hunger to call back his bird 
must grasp at any language it will 
understand; where the Greeks had 
a mythology from which they 
could call forth symbols that every 
man would understand, the modern 
writer has only his eclecticism. A 
kind of literary inbreeding is almost 
inevitable. And yet, as some be- 
lieve, it must be avoided. But in 
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avoiding it, too, something is lost, 
The dilemma is real. 

It has always been my notion that 
once beyond technical competence 
(the point where the artist finds 
himself enriched rather than con- 
fused by his medium), the only real 
measure of a poet is the impress of 
his personality. Mayo has long ago 
achieved his technical majority, and 
the personality that emerges from 
his poems is invariably attractive, 
What remains most memorable in 
it, for me at least, is its essential 
humanity and understanding. Ten 
years ago he ended a superb poem 
with two lines that have been a credo 
in themselves, and that have been 
realized in all his work since: 


He follows that rare art as best he 
can, 

To paint the beautiful lineaments 
of man. 


It is a difficult and exacting art, 
but a rewarding one. 

The fact that Mayo has never 
published a book has, to date, been 
poetry’s loss. We are delighted to re- 
port that his first book, The Diver, 
will appear this Fall from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. No book 
has been longer overdue. Few books 
will have the accumulated richness 
of so many years to select from. The 
Diver will be an event. 


Credo 


E. L. Mayo 


OTHING could be more 
accidental, or providential, 
than a good poem; yet 

nothing calls for more preparation, 
self-knowledge, verbal strategy. For 
in this spaceless world of instan- 
taneous speech between distance- 
divorced individuals, real communi- 
cation between man and man was 
never rarer, and language formerly 
reserved for the holiest values now 
having been taken over by the larger 
advertising concerns, the poet knows 
that we live in the age of Alice’s 
Looking Glass and must often turn 
our backs on our objective in order 
to reach it. He is like that pilot in 
World War I who feeling his plane 
enter the hitherto deadly tailspin 
aimed his plane directly at the 
ground—thus saving his own life 
and the lives of numberless other 
pilots. 

Nevertheless, within the confines 
of their art, most of the poets I 
have known have seemed to be more 


concerned with truth than with 
beauty, as though they were mem- 
bers of God’s F. B. I. and obligated 
to turn in reports on what passes for 
human life in our day as accurate as 
those of the Recording Angel. And 
indeed I too favor Confucius, who 
places sincerity first among the 
artist’s qualifications and who when 
pressed to define sincerity pointed 
to the freedom from pose and hy- 
pocrisy with which we react to a 
bad smell. 

Sincerity, however, is not enough. 
Care, custom, and the monotony of 
life freeze over and nail down our 
horizons in spite of it, and the fur- 
ther task of poetry is to pry them 
up, melt them down, and make us 
mobile again. Language, to be alive, 
requires the constant infusion of 
poetry, for poetry always points not 
only beyond language but beyond 
what newspapers, and the movies, 
and we ourselves in our weaker mo- 
ments take to be “real life.” 


Poems by E.L. Mayo 
Two Poems for a Child 


I 


Out of the sour sea foam, and from between 
The crooked granite of the sea you come, 
Wistful and venturesome, 

To view the rigors of the scene humane 
And taste of contradiction and of home. 
Your guardian angel speaking to your mind 
Will guide you into touch and into taste. 
Corners of bookcases will be unkind. 
Delicate fire bloom, and air bequeathe 

The varying odors of the world, and wake 
With every breath you breathe 

With every joy by sleep not quite undone 
The selfless cherub, contemplation, 

With eye intent, which ever to possess 

Is surely all we know of happiness. 


II 


And so you see we’re caught before we start. 
Your tongue and ears and eyes 

Took the hook with the first wonder’s rise; 
And now it snags the hair 

You comb with so much care. 

Nibble it, breathless, caught. 

In this world, sweetheart, 

Fish grew birds, birds men 

Before we let you in, 

And must turn back to fish 

Before you get your wish. 


Ice Storm 


Because each oak tree is encyst in ice 
The leaves hang down like fruit; the bushes are 
Fountains rising toward the central spout 
Of one glass-clustered willow; so the stir 
Of mist through dripping branches all night through 
Put on eternity. We neither knew a trumpet blew, 


[24] 


Nor heard, nor felt earth shake. 

Now children playing in the evidence 

That soul is form and does the body: make 
Wake us with their shrill cries: the news is true: 
The forms of things endure and glister through. 


Elegy for a Black Bird 


Only in terror could you take delight, 

Bird solitary and colonial, 

And that bad laughter at the dead of night 

At the lake’s edge is thine 

At all those summer cabins on the shore— 

Rotten planks under. If the wages are 

Death for estrangement, what need you fear more? 


And whose estrangement is it now, I wonder? 
Student of weird, knowing catastrophe 
Before the white light and the blazing blank. 
No check upon America’s gyre, but still 

A lucid moment and a prescient 

At brink of the abrupt; frequenter of 

The billboard-hidden, the forbidden fen— 
No Bulfinch-Greco-Roman- 
Temple—First-National-Bank American; 


Above the mean streets and the gaslit square 

You looked upon the house our fathers reared 

And saw the crack that crept from crypt to tower, 
Cried out with none to heed 

That Psyche had been sepulchered too soon 

And heard her vault gape wide. 

Now, though the dank tarn bubbles with green water, 
Sleep on, black bird, sleep well, being justified. 


On the Studént Peace Strikers Who Went to War 


They said they would not go and then they did, 
Into the violent. It was very fine; 

But then, we did not know 

Why they refused, in the first place, to go; 

And what metallic thing 

Ticks under their coats as they return 

We have yet to learn. 


[25] 


The Pool 


This is the pool by Plato visited 
In the late Indian summer of his Year 
To eat the golden honey that his bees 
Here garnered and pressed down. 


The stench and smothering out of the wick of our time 
Blackens, cracks, and dries 

The calm Madonna with Leonardo’s eyes; 

The rock she sits among 

Waits in a bombsight to be otherwise; 

She sees the falling leaves, the dying trees 

Or higher still above the brown 

Woven horror of the boughs she sees 

The empty, arching skull. 


But still all things above have counterparts 
Under this water: tree responds to tree, 
Hill unto hill, the smallest flake that flies 
Finds in the pool, glassed as it falls, its own 
Minutest properties. 


The numbered angels of Pythagoras 
Press in upon us from the upper air, 
Marrowless, cold. How should they speak us true? 
But in the pool, however beautiful, 
All are compact of pity and of fear, 
Being as we are. 


Sonnet 


It is the grinding that we fear the most, 
The kneading of the heart against the bone— 
The first, being partly fire and partly ghost, 
Hammers unreconciled the living stone 

Until it break, collapsing on the host 

Whose inn became a cell, himself the toast 

He had to mutter now the guests were gone. 
Yet sometimes he will fill his lungs with air 
And contemplate the large, blue, open sky; 
And seeing all the room there is up there 

More fiercely beat the wall, more loudly cry, 
And while the bone withstands him never ceases 
Until this grinding shatters both to pieces. 


[26] 


An Honest Magistrate 


Picture of an honest magistrate 
Sifting the wheat from the chaff of what they said 
In the case of the vanishing Jew the night before Passover: 


The stone on the tomb, it seems, weighed nearly a ton 
And made enough noise as it fell to waken the dead. 
The guard report it pitched them onto the ground, 
And they found the stone five feet from where it had stood. 
A spiced napkin, supposed to have wrapped the head, 
They found carefully folded, separate 
From the other cerements. 
Common robbery? 
Mystification to confuse the scent? 
Calmly to prepare for the event? 
He seems to have risen alone 
With time and to spare, but he must have had help with the stone. 


Mouth-Honor, Breath 
(For Arnold Kenseth) 


Being is all, and to have been there 

Better by far than never to have gone; 

But heat, cold, wet, dry, hunger, and storm 
Make being and footing antithetical, 

And mouth-honor, breath is, after all, warm. 


The Ministry of Communication 

Gets few requests for clarification 

These days—so many clerks have gone 

Who told the truth in legible signs—the walls 
Of all the stalls attest 

Who shall be king hereafter; with one voice 
Salute Macbeth. 


Memorandum for Yalta 


The law and prophets hang 

On changing human nature. This is not done 
By pact or memorandum. It is done 

By bringing Caliban 

Loaded with chains to Prospero, who now 
Lives in obscure retirement in Milan. 


[27] 


Spring Poem 


It works on words, itself invisible, holds 
Flattery in defiance, mastering 
Syllable by syllable, again 

And yet again, the lineaments of man. 


And when the sunset gun 
Bids blind day be quiet, and the mole 
Peers out in sightless curiosity, 

Bewildered, happy, certain it is free, 

Not knowing what it’s free for, but aware 


What the wind feels like, poetry is there 
Eyeing the world in its reality 
Condemning still 

Botched passion, mortgaged will, 
Affirming by the act of being there 
Man, who walks among the stones of fire 
Yet a little while. 


Cat 


Raise or depress your eyebrows at a cat, 
The cat sees just as clearly in the dark: 
And cat is cat whatever anyone 

Thinks and loves to sleep in the sun and claw 
Cloth and lift eyes like jewels for 

The admiration of the connoisseur 

And steal and kill with de- 

Liberate cruelty, whether you will 

Or no, eyebrows or no eyebrows. 


Nausea 


How late the assassins ply their trade tonight: 
The air is sweet with corpse-breath and the slight 
Shivering in trees by starlight 

Whispers of death in nature. The old order 
Changes, giving place to murder, 

Peculiarly by air— 

Yet all my Lady’s thoughts are centered here. 


[28] 


Here where above the city, on a girder, 
Hamlet, his feathers ruffled in disorder, 

Talks with his father’s ghost. He tests the bare 
Dissyllable “Revenge!” but on the stair 
Descending to the pavement and the heat, 
Where, under towers, ten thousand tired feet 
Beat, rebeat, grows ill and is sick in the street. 


Still my Lady in her silver chair 

Feels to its last minute particular 

And sickening core the mystery of war. 
She sees Prince Hamlet choose his rapier 
Perpetually, and from her parapet 

Above this world cries out with infinite 
Heat, ““Get about your business, Paraclete!” 


Oakleaf Elegy 


Oakleaves clinging to the bough, 

God knows how, 

Spring’s sinister spectators, skinny now, 
Make music paper-thin 

Until the March wind whistles and they go 
Head over tail down to 

The town of no more dancing, where no light 
Falls on dome or avenue or height 

And music soft and subterranean 

Laps them till they become 

A part and portion of the lower town 
And cannot recollect the upper one. 


Night Piece with Skyscrapers 


Steamy late July 

Finds me beside this voiceless inland sea 

Perched on a skyscraper at night—the night 
Obscures the poverty. 

Here rise the Ozymandian cliffs, and here 
People live and sleep and work inside 

Shapeless thighs of anonymous deities 

And some have leaped from them like sterile seed. 
So Tannhauser, whom I knew very well, 


[29] 


Also climbed a hill to get to hell. 

And she who has a mirror 

In every single atom of her skin’ 

Was involved as I remember, 

But here she has no shrine 

Unless these cromlechs try 

To get with child the inconceivable sky. 


Venus: she is often depicted in paintings with a mirror in her hand. The mirror, | 
suppose, symbolizes vanity, illusion. Then, too, Venus corresponds very clearly to Maya, 
the goddess of illusion in Hindu mythology. The Venus and Tannhauser story reflects the 
medieval monkish distrust of woman, the feeling that all womanhood not dedicated to God 
must be in secret cahoots with the Evil One. I try to convey in the poem the idea that 
in spite of the elements of narcissism and illusion in her, Venus is the true creative 
demi-urge and therefore more worthy of the poet’s veneration than the skyscraper, 
which in its phallic exhibitionism is more truly a symbol of impotence and personal 
failure.”—Mayo’s note, from a letter to Mr. Ciardi. 


In This Forest Night 


CHARLES Epwarp EATON 


In this forest night which is sleep 
And even into dream you bring 
The pure shape of yourself, and deep 
Your being enters everything. 


All day you touched the world and sought 
To know each rock and flower and tree; 
And from your inwardness you taught 
Truth’s patient mastery to me. 


So into sleep, as guarding faith, 

You bring yourself, and nothing blurs; 
You place your hands as light as breath 
Upon the dream, and nothing stirs. 


Mr. Eliot Without the N ightingales 


WALLACE CABLE BROWN 


ORE than a quarter cen- 

M tury has passed since the 
first appearance of The 

Sacred Wood by T. S. Eliot, prob- 
ably the most important book of 
literary criticism since Matthew 
Arnold’s. This collection of explora- 
tory essays has provided controver- 
sial ammunition for a generation of 
critics. Much of the recent discus- 
sion of Eliot’s critical ideas has been 
adverse,’ particularly the attacks on 
his “Impersonal theory of poetry” 
and his “objective correlative” 


formula for expressing emotion in 
art. These ideas, which are at the 
heart of Eliot’s early critical think- 
ing, have not been sufficiently 


studied in the context of the whole 
book. Such an investigation should 
answer some of Eliot’s critics by re- 
vealing his ideas in a new light. 
Furthermore, this emphasis upon 
the book-as-a-whole will strengthen 
the view that there is an important 
cleavage between Eliot’s earlier and 
later criticism. 

The Preface to the second (1928) 
edition of The Sacred Wood con- 
tains a statement that, as a comment 
on the book itself, should be better 
known: 


the problem appearing in these essays, 
which gives them what coherence they have, 
is the problem of the integrity of poetry, 
with the repeated assertion that when we 
are considering poetry we must consider it 
primarily as poetry and not another thing. 
(p. viii). 

1With one notable exception: T. Weiss, “T. S. 


Eliot and the Courtyard Revolution,” The Sewanee 
Review, LIV (1946), 289-307. 


This statement asserts a unity, a 
central theme, for the whole book; 
it acquires additional significance 
when placed beside a later one in the 
same Preface: 


I acknowledge that influence [Remy de 
Gourmont’s], and am grateful for it; and 
I by no means disown it by having passed 
on to another problem not touched upon in 
this book: that of the relation of poetry to 
the spiritual and social life of its time and 
of other times. (p. viii) 


In 1928 Eliot was thinking about 
his first book of criticism as distinct 
from what he planned to do later. 
That he did not hew to this line 
literally was not to be expected, but 
we have here the germ of the later 
developments that were anticipated 
in this same year in another work 
(For Lancelot Andrewes)—his fa- 
mous declaration of faith. Here also 
Eliot re-emphasizes the separateness 
of his first book (with a hint of 
partial repudiation) in the remark: 
“I wished . . . to dissociate myself 
from certain conclusions which have 
been drawn from my volume of es- 
says, The Sacred Wood.” 

All thirteen essays illustrate 
Eliot’s ideas, style, and critical 
method. In these essays his meth- 
od, but not his style, has a great 
deal in common with Dryden’s, 
whose “power as a writer of criti- 
cism does not depend upon his defi- 
nite judgments. . . . He is sceptical, 
tentative, disengaged.” And of Eliot 
too the following may be said: 
“Many little critics, like Dick 
Minim in the Idler, lived on Dry- 
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den’s traditional utterances after 
they had hardened into dogmas; 
Idols of the Coffee-house.’” Eliot’s 
critical method, however, is more 
difficult to describe than Dryden’s, 
partly because Eliot’s style leads the 
reader to expect a different kind of 
thinking from the kind that he is 
given. Eliot’s early prose, as he him- 
self admitted, has ‘a stiffness and 
an assumption of pontifical solem- 
nity” that, on its positive side, 
sounds as though it ought to com- 
municate a closely reasoned logical 
sequence of ideas. Instead the 
thought is tentative and disengaged, 
more fragmentary than formally 
logical, which is not to say, of course, 
that Eliot is an “impressionistic” 
critic any more than Dryden was. 

The minds of both Eliot and Dry- 
den are exploratory rather than dog- 
matic or definitive. This accounts 
for the fact that neither one evolved 
a set of fixed critical standards like 
Johnson’s or even Coleridge’s or 
Arnold’s. It is therefore ironic that 
Eliot’s severest critics should examine 
his ideas as though they were parts 
of a system and then convict him 
of what passes for Emersonian in- 
consistency! As a matter of fact, 
Eliot is like Emerson in his generally 
implied disregard for “the foolish 
consistency . . . of little minds”— 
consistency, that is, based upon the 
narrow refusal or inability to change 
by growth. There are contradictions 
in Eliot’s critical views, which per- 
haps disqualify him as a “logical” 
critic. But far more of these contra- 
dictions occur, I believe, between 
the Eliot of The Sacred Wood and 


2The Essays of Jobn Dryden, ed, W. P. Ker (Lon- 
don, 1926), I, xv. 


the later Eliot (particularly the one 
who deals with “the relation of 
poetry to the spiritual and social life 
of its time and of other times”) 
than within the precincts of The 
Sacred Wood itself. 


II 


Eliot’s most controversial ideas 
appear in “Tradition and the Indi- 
vidual Talent,” the central theme of 
which is “the relation of the poem 
to other poems by other authors” 
(the tradition) and “the relation of 
the poem to its author” (the indi- 
vidual talent). These are the two 
aspects of Eliot’s “Impersonal theory 
of poetry,” and the essay is divided 
between the two at the middle (Part 
I and Parts II-III). The main pur- 
pose of this theory is to combat the 
romantic and, to Eliot, pernicious 
doctrine that poetry is the expres- 
sion of personal emotion. This doc- 
trine leads us “to insist, when we 
praise a poet, upon those aspects of 
his work in which he least resembles 
anyone else. In these aspects or parts 
of his work we pretend to find what 
is individual, what is the peculiar es- 
sence of the man.” (p. 48) Such a 
view is non- or anti-traditional. In 
the author-poem relationship, this 
romantic view appears in Eliot’s re- 
jection of personality in poetic 
composition: “the poet has, not a 
‘personality’ to express, but a par- 
ticular medium, which is only a 
medium and not a personality, in 
which impressions and experiences 
combine in peculiar and unexpected 
ways.” (p. 56) The truer statement 
of these two problems is, according 


to Eliot, as follows: 
We dwell with satisfaction upon the poet’s 
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difference from his predecessors . . . Whereas 
if we approach a poet without this prejudice 
we shall often find that not only the best, 
but the most individual parts of his work 
may be those in which the dead poets, his 
predecessors, assert their immortality most 
vigorously. (p. 48) . .. Poetry is not a 
turning loose of emotion, but an escape from 
emotion; it is not the expression of personal- 
ity, but an escape from personality. But, of 
course, only those who have personality and 
emotions know what it means to escape 
from these things. (p. 58) 


In working out this major theme, 
Eliot had to deal primarily with per- 
sonal and impersonal emotion; so he 
tacitly ignored the related function 
of the mind in poetic composition. 
Because he did not announce this 
state of affairs, some critics have 
concluded that he is secretly an im- 
pressionist or that he is playing both 
sides against the middle. We may 
counter these assumptions first by 
considering the following statement 
from another of the Sacred Wood 
essays, ““The Perfect Critic”: 


The end of the enjoyment of poetry is a 
pure contemplation from which all the acci- 
dents of personal emotion are removed; thus 
we aim to see the object as it really is and 
find a meaning for the words of Arnold. 
And without a labour which is largely a 
labour of the intelligence, we are unable to 
attain that stage of vision amor intellectualis 
Dei. (pp. 14-15) 


The subject here is the critical ap- 
preciation, not the composition, of 
poetry; but the two in Eliot are al- 
ways closely linked, as the following 
remark in the same essay indicates: 
“,.. as sensibility is rare, unpopular, 
and desirable, it is to be expected 
that the critic and the creative artist 
should frequently be the same per- 
son.” (p. 16) Second, it is almost 
inconceivable that a critic who de- 
fines the perfect critic as Aristotle, 
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the universal intelligence “swiftly 
operating the analysis of sensation 
to the point of principle and defi- 
nition” could subscribe to a theory 
of poetry in which the mind is unes- 
sential. And finally, consider the 
following forthright assertions about 
the place of the intelligence in great 
literature: 

The Agamemnon or Macbeth is equally a 
statement, but of events. They are as much 
works of the “intellect” as the writings of 
Aristotle. There are more recent works of 
art which have the same quality of intellect 
in common with those of Aeschylus and 
Shakespeare: Education Sentimentale is one 
of them. Compare it with such a book as 
Vanity Fair and you will see that the labour 
of the intellect consisted in a purification, in 
keeping out a great deal that Thackeray 
allowed to remain in; in refraining from 
reflection, in putting into the statement 


enough to make reflection unnecessary. (p. 
65) 


On the periphery of the main 
problem in “Tradition and the Indi- 
vidual Talent” there are a number 
of passages that at best are confused 
and at worst inconsistent. One of 
these is the famous analogy of the 
catalyst. Although other reputable 
modern critics have gone to science 
for analogies (particularly Mr. John 
Crowe Ransom in The World’s Body 
and The New Criticism), the de- 
vice is ill suited to Eliot, if only be- 
cause of his self-admitted lack of 
the power of abstract reasoning. 
But, given the analogy, we should 
observe that Eliot calls it merely 
“suggestive,” so it is not essential to 
his major thesis. And judging by 
the storm of criticism that it has 
aroused, we should perhaps apply to 
it the following concession that Eliot 
later makes: “I will quote a passage 
which is unfamiliar enough to be re- 
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garded with fresh attention in the 
light—or darkness—of these obser- 
vations” [italics mine]. 

In the analogy the chemical action 
leaves the filament of platinum “in- 
ert, neutral, and unchanged. The 
mind of the poet is the shred of 
platinum.” It would seem, and 
critics have assumed, that Eliot is 
proposing a theory of unconscious or 
automatic art; but note what fol- 
lows: 

It may partly or exclusively operate upon 
the experience of the man himself; but, the 
more perfect the artist, the more completely 
separate in him will be the man who suffers 
and the mind which creates; the more per- 
fectly will the mind digest and transmute 
the passions which are its material. (p. 54). 
Surely “the mind which creates,” 
the mind digesting and transmuting 
“the passions which are its material,” 
is not a mind “inert, neutral, and 
unchanged” in the process. And later 
the assertion that poetry “is a con- 
centration which does not happen 
consciously or of deliberation” is 
immediately qualified by its exact 
opposite, out of which develops 
Eliot’s full meaning: 

There is a great deal, in the writing of 
poetry, which must be conscious and de- 
liberate. In fact, the bad poet is usually un- 
conscious where he ought to be conscious, 
and conscious where he ought to be uncon- 
scious. Both errors tend to make him “‘per- 
sonal.” (p. 58) 

The last sentence reveals the rea- 
son for the whole discussion of the 
conscious versus the unconscious; 
we are brought back to the central 
theme of the essay: the pernicious 
effect of “personal” emotion in art. 

Two other ideas related to the 
catalyst analogy are less defensible. 
The distinction between emotions 
and feelings is, I believe, an unneces- 
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sary complication in terms of Eliot’s 
main purpose in the essay. There is 
no real reason why “the various feel- 
ings, inhering for the writer in par- 
ticular words or phrases or images” 
need be distinguished from the 
“emotions” that arise from any 
other experience. (p. 54) Further- 
more, there is a minor logical con- 
fusion in the series “words or 
phrases or images.” Second, I do not 
see the need, again in terms of Eliot’s 
main purpose, for the flat assertion 
that “the effect of a work of art 
upon the person who enjoys it is an 
experience different in kind from 
any experience not of art.” (p. 54) 
The problem of kind versus degree 
is, of course, extremely difficult; 
but as possible alternatives to Eliot’s 
statement, we may be faced with 
Mr. I. A. Richards’ over-subtilized 
distinctions based upon “degree” or 
the impossibly crude type of asser- 
tion (quoted by Eliot) that “poetry 
is the most highly organized form 
of intellectual activity.” 

Another difficult passage im- 
mediately follows the discussion of 
the catalyst analogy: 

If you compare several representative pas- 
sages of the greatest poetry you see . . . how 
completely any semi-ethical criterion of 
“sublimity” misses the mark. For it is not 
the “greatness,” the intensity of the emo- 
tions, the components, but the intensity of 
the artistic process, the pressure, so to speak, 
under which the fusion takes place, that 
counts. (p. 55). 

These two sentences have a cause- 
and-effect relationship: because the 
second is true, the first must be re- 
jected. But to assume that here Eliot 
is rejecting all ethical criteria is not 
warranted by the context. First, 
Eliot expressly limits himself to “any 
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semi-ethical criterion of ‘sublim- 
ity’,” which he further defines in 
the next sentence. Second, it is per- 
fectly possible to develop an ethical 
criterion which would support 
Eliot’s view that what counts is the 
intensity of the artistic process and 
not the greatness of the emotions in- 
volved. As I understand him, Mr. 
Yvor Winters has done just that.’ 
Eliot’s ‘‘semi-ethical criterion” is, in 
all probability, a nineteenth-century 
variety, best represented in Arnold, 
an important figure who troubles 
Eliot throughout The Sacred Wood. 

In “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent” Eliot examines the vital 
ways in which tradition and the 
artist should be related. In the essay 
on Philip Massinger he amplifies 
this discussion by showing, in con- 
trast, how tradition can stultify an 
individual poet’s work. This fact is 


worth noting for our purpose be- 
cause it reaffirms Eliot’s assertion 
of the unity of all the essays in The 
Sacred Wood. The point is, of 
course, that Massinger fails as a 
Jacobean dramatist because he based 


his plays “upon conventions which 
were suitable for the preceding 
literary generation, but not for his”; 
and his “‘defect is precisely a defect 
of personality.” (pp. 142-3) Ac- 
cording to Eliot, Massinger utilized 
the machinery of a dead or dying 
tradition without having the indi- 
vidual genius to transform it into 
something that maintained and 
modified the tradition. The essay 
on Blake, to continue the evidence 
of unity in The Sacred Wood, pre- 

3In Primitivism and Decadence (New York, 1937), 


pp. 1-15 and The Anatomy of Nonsense (Norfolk, 
Conn., 1943), pp. 9-23. 


sents us with a poet who had no 
tradition which he could utilize and 
who therefore tried to create his 
own, an impossible task: 
What his genius required, and what it 
sadly lacked, was a framework of accepted 
and traditional ideas which would have pre- 
vented him from indulging in a philosophy 
of his own, and concentrated his attention 
upon the problems of the poet. (pp. 157-8). 
The overall aim of “Tradition 
and the Individual Talent” is not 
subverted by its inconsistencies or 
unnecessary details; and to that aim 
Eliot returns at the end of the essay: 
The emotion of art is impersonal. And the 
poet cannot reach this impersonality without 
surrendering himself wholly to the work to 
be done. And he is not likely to know what is 
to be done unless he lives in what is not 
merely the present, but the present moment 
of the past, unless he is conscious, not of 
what is dead, but of what is already living. 


(p. 59) 
Regardless of the romantic impli- 
cations of ‘‘autotelic” art and such 
assertions as “the difference between 
art and the event is always abso- 
lute,” Eliot’s master concept in this 
essay is neoclassic, if not classic. 
His view of Dryden as a great tra- 
ditionalist and his abiding interest 
in form and objectivity in art (“The 
spirit killeth, but the letter giveth 
life”) also conduce to this end. In- 
deed, it may be questioned whether 
the famous “objective correlative” 
formula was not designed primarily 
to support this “Impersonal theory 
of poetry.” 
III 

The statement of the objective 
correlative appears in another con- 
troversial essay in The Sacred Wood, 
“Hamlet and his Problems”: 


The only way of expressing emotion in the 
form of art is by finding an “objective cor- 
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relative”; in other words, a set of objects, 
a situation, a chain of events which shall 
be the formula of that particular emotion; 
such that when the external facts, which 
must terminate in sensory experience, are 
given, the emotion is immediately evoked. 


(p. 100). 
First we should observe that, 
whatever else this sentence implies, 
it states as necessary a relationship 
between art and the external world 
—a relationship which, as we have 
seen, Eliot denies twice in “Tradi- 
tion and the Individual Talent.” We 
may, of course, select either aspect 
of this inconsistency as Eliot’s true 
position; but if we remember the 
major theme of that essay and if we 
attend carefully to what his words 
denote in “Hamlet and his Prob- 
lems,” we shall have to prefer the 
fact of a relationship to that of a 
cleavage between art and the event. 
In “The Possibility of a Poetic 


Drama,” which appears three essays 
before “Hamlet and his Problems,” 
Eliot prepares the way for an under- 
standing of the objective correlative 


formula. ‘Permanent literature,” he 
says, “is always a presentation: 
either a presentation of thought, or 
a presentation of feeling by a state- 
ment of events in human action or 
objects in the external world.” (pp. 
64-5) We may note in passing the 
emphasis upon thought in the work 
of art. The important point, how- 
ever, is Eliot’s stressing of “events 
in human action or objects in the ex- 
ternal world.” The events or objects 
are the objective correlatives which 
must accompany and be appropriate 
to the emotion in order for it to 
take the form of art. 

Further light is thrown upon this 
problem in the same essay by Eliot’s 


explanation of the way in which 
abstract thought or philosophy may 
legitimately appear in art. In Faust 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles ‘‘embodies 
a philosophy. A creation of art 
should not do that: he should re- 
place that philosophy. Goethe has 
not, that is to say, sacrificed or con- 
secrated his thought to make the 
drama; the drama is still a means,” 
not an end in itself. (p. 66) The es- 
sential is that the thought must lose 
its separate identity “by being 
stated simply in the form of a gen- 
eral truth or by being transmuted, 
as the attitude of Flaubert toward 
the small bourgeois is transformed 
in Education Sentimentale. It has 
here become so identified with the 
reality that you can no longer say 
what the idea is.” (p. 68) The “real- 
ity” is, of course, the emotions, 
thought, and form that, transmuted 
in toto, are the work of art. 

Eliot’s emphasis upon the im- 
portance of universality of thought 
in art is certainly not classical in an 
illusory sense and secretly something 


else: 


The essential is to get upon the stage this 
precise statement of life which is at the 
same time a point of view, a world—a 
world which the author’s mind has sub- 
jected to a complete process of simplifica- 
tion . . . And the world of Ibsen and the 
world of Tchehov are not enough simpli- 
fied, universal. (pp. 68-9) 

But this universality in art is dif- 
ferent from direct abstract state- 
ment, and the reason why takes us 
back to the objective correlative. 
This term is Eliot’s name for en- 
visaging the universal in the con- 
crete, which is the peculiar province 
of art. The objective correlative is 
the “concrete equivalent,” the per- 
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ceptual realization in terms of “‘idea- 
emotion,” of the whole experience 
of the artist. In poetry it usually 
functions through imagery, whose 
meanings “by indirection find di- 
rections out.” Yet the communica- 
tion is, in a paradoxical sense, also 
direct, because of its quality of a 
vision—the effect of the imagina- 
tion working, as Mr. R. P. Black- 
mur puts it, “at the level of actual- 
ized experience.” 

Both the problem of the place of 
ideas in art and the meaning of the 
objective correlative find expression 
in the last essay in The Sacred Wood, 
the one on Dante. Eliot’s main pur- 
pose in this essay is to defend the 
“poetic” necessity of the philosophy 
in The Divine Comedy. It is, of 
course, the exploratory beginning of 
the better known discussions about 
the relation between poetry and be- 
lief in later essays. Eliot’s point is 
that you cannot separate the philos- 
ophy from the poetry because Dante 
has so perfectly fused the two that 
“you can no longer say what the 
idea is” apart from the poetry. An- 
other philosopher poet, Lucretius, is 
introduced with the assertion that 

“he is really endeavouring to find 
the concrete equivalent for this sys- 
tem—to find the complete equiva- 
lent in vision.” (p. 161) The “‘con- 
crete equivalent” for a philosophic 
system is another aspect of the ob- 
jective correlative. Then Eliot turns 
directly to Dante and the place of 
ideas in art: “*... poetry can be pene- 


‘Cf. Blackmur on the essence of poetry as “the 
excitement of being. It is gained, that excitement, by 
the exercise of the fundamental technique of language 
as «a mode of finding objective form for even the 
most abstract feelings” [italics mine]: The Expense of 
Greatness (New York, 1940), p. 123. 
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trated by a philosophic idea, it can 
deal with this idea when it has 
reached the point of immediate ac- 
ceptance, when it has become almost 
a physical modification.” (pp. 
170-1) Again note the emphasis on 
perceptual realization of thought. 
“Dante,” Eliot says, “gives a con- 
crete presentation of the most elu- 
sive”; and finally, “Dante, more 
than any other poet, has succeeded 
in dealing with his philosophy, not 
as a theory (in the modern and not 
in the Greek sense of that word) or 
as his own comment or reflection, 
but in terms of something per- 
ceived.” (pp. 170-1) 

ere are, of course, dozens of 
other relationships which tie these 
essays together, just as there are 
dozens of other inconsistencies which 
give the logician a field day. One 
severe and instrumentalist critic of 
Eliot’s ideas disposes of him as a 
“logical animist,” which may be 
true; but it is significant that the 
virtue which M. Louis Grudin would 
inculcate in Eliot is the vice that 
Mr. Winters actually finds there: 
positivistic determinism!” 


IV 


What then are we to conclude 
about the Eliot of The Sacred Wood 
as a critic? In the light of his first 
two essays, we may ask whether 
some of his strictures on imperfect 
critics do not in fact apply to him. 
Certainly from what we have al- 
ready shown about his critical think- 
ing, we may reaffirm that he is not 
the impressionistic critic of the Ar- 


thur Symons type. Consequently, in 

5See Louis Grudin, Mr. Eliot Among the Nightin- 
gales (Paris, 1932), pp. 1-9; and Yvor Winters, The 
Anatomy of Nonsense, pp. 146-53. 
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his own meaning of the terms, he 
does not “speak as a critic at one 
moment, as a poet at another,” as 
M. Grudin has charged. Next we 
may ask whether the imperfections 
that Eliot finds in Swinburne are 
not also his; for example: 

With all his justness of judgment, how- 
ever, Swinburne is an appreciator and not a 
critic . . . One is in risk of becoming 
fatigued by the hubbub that does not march; 
the drum is beaten, but the procession does 
not advance. (pp. 19 and 21) 

There is something of the appre- 
ciator in the operation of Eliot’s 
discriminating taste; but we are 
much nearer to Eliot the critic in 
the following description of Swin- 
burne’s critical strength: “It is that 
he was sufficiently interested in his 
subject-matter and knew quite 


enough about it; and this is a rare 
combination in English criticism.” 
(p. 24) A most important differ- 


ence must now be noted—one that 
places Eliot above Swinburne as a 
far less imperfect critic. A careful 
reading of any of the essays in The 
Sacred Wood will demonstrate that 
the following sentence is not true of 
Eliot: “There are few ideas in Swin- 
burne’s critical writings which stand 
forth luminous with an independent 


life of their own, so true that one 
forgets the author in the statement.” 
(p. 39) In Eliot’s critical writings, 
particularly the famous obiter dicta 
in “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent” and “Hamlet and his Prob- 
lems,” there are many such ideas. 

We do not need to postulate criti- 
cal perfection for Eliot in order to 
allow him great credit as a critic, 
Nor need we attempt the doubtful 
service of fixing him in a hierarchy. 
In The Sacred Wood he constantly 
exercises “the tools of criticism: 
comparison and analysis” with rare 
taste and with a judgment not al- 
ways logical but always intellectual- 
ly provocative. He usually leaves 
part of the work to the reader, for 
his essays, like those of Dryden, 
“have not the formality of a settled 
style, in which the first half of the 
sentence betrays the other.” Finally, 
we should remember, as Eliot him- 
self reminds us, that all critics writ- 
ing in English today must struggle 
with “ta language which constantly 
tempts the user away from dispas- 
sionate exposition into sarcasm and 
diatribe, a language less fitted for 
criticism than the English of the 
eighteenth century.” 


The Angels of Alberti 


DEREK STANFORD 


HEREVER we look 

\ around us today the hand- 

made world is fast disap- 
pearing. The secondary landscape 
created by the crafts falls before 
the tantamount march of the ma- 
chine. Between the realm of man 
and the realm of things an increas- 
ing alienation occurs. The objects 
that a man sees about him today 
bear a foreign, irrelevant, hostile 
look. They have never been nursed 
by loving human labour; never 
brought warmly and patiently to 
birth. Instead, they were spawned 
by mass-production; dropped and 
forgotten by that vast mechanical 
sow. Along this line we have reached 
to the contraption which lays our 
houses for us like eggs. Only one 
further invention is awaited: the 
robot-tenants and their test-tube 
child. 

The imposition of this ready- 
made environment over the old 
nurture and husbandry of things 
was noticed with misgivings by the 
poet Rilke in a letter to a friend in 
1925: 


Now there comes crowding over from 
America empty, indifferent things, pseudo- 
things, dummy life . . . A house, in the 
American understanding, an American apple 
or vine, has nothing in common with the 
house, the fruit, the grape into which the 
hope and meditation of our forefathers had 
entered . . . The animated, experienced 
things that share our lives are coming to an 
end. We are perhaps the last to have still 
known such things. 


Humanity no longer finds itself 
at home on the earth which should 


have been its palace and garden. A 
two-fold severance of man from his 
surroundings leaves him like a 
stranger on the face of his own 
planet. First, by the rise of conscious- 
ness and development of towns and 
industry, he finds himself torn from 
the womb of nature, in which he 
was one with animal existence. Next, 
he endures this new estrangement 
from the hand-made world he built 
up around him. The manual back- 
ground which he created—effecting 
a humanization of things—yields to 
a rigid mechanical decor wherein 
objects look back with a vacant 
stare. 

The task of assisting man to live 
on a neighbourly footing with the 
things of his universe is one which 
poets have always shouldered; the 
more so because it has often re- 
mained unconscious. Wherever the 
work of taking over an aspect of life 
unpoeticized by man is approached 
in a conscious a priori fashion the 
resultant work of art somehow fails 
to convince. 

Thus, the Italian futurists, with 
all their premeditated Zeitgeist 
frenzy, tried to swallow the locomo- 
tive-world, without mastication, at 
one tremendous gulp. In spite of 
their engineering rhetoric, their 
railway and air-force posters in 
verse; in spite of their sonnets to 
bombs and machine-guns, they 
failed in their achievement to create 
a lasting art. The error they made 
lay in the mistaking of honest in- 
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tention for real inspiration; and, 
also, in thinking of poetry as a new 
stop-press, late-extra kind of art. 

In this difficult assimilation of 
the outside world into human terms 
—this conversion of the details of 
modern chaos into mental ciphers 
and signatures of meaning—the 
verse of T. S. Eliot stands near to 
the fore. Certainly, in England, his 
painful digestion of the artificial 
landscape marked a new epoch. 
Poetry was forced to extend its 
idiom beyond the boundaries of the 
nightingale-and-rose; and the new 
metropolitan sensibility received 
from his writing a good flying-start. 
The significance, however, which 
Eliot bequeathed to the modern ob- 
ject-setting was void and negatory; 
its meaning lay precisely in the ab- 
sense of meaning. The world of 
things, he saw, like man as worth- 
less and fallen. The factory-spring 
was broken and the human spirit was 
snapped. 

Into this atmosphere of ‘“‘dis- 
placed” objects where phenomena 
wander like unwanted refugees— 
this eunuch, neuter, and colourless 
world—enters the poetry of the 
Spaniard, Alberti.’ 

Full of a rapidly combustible 
lyricism—an inspiration which a 
feather touches off—the most non- 
descript sansculotte details of exis- 
tence suffice to set his poetry power- 

1Rafael Alberti was born in 1902 in Puerto de 
Santa Maria, a suburb of Cadiz. For a while he studied 
painting in Madrid and exhibited there in 1922. Later, 
for his health’s sake, he went to live in the moun- 
tains of Guadarrama y Rute. Since then he has pub- 
lished thirteen books; the last four in Buenos Aires. 

The best book for reference to his work in Eng- 
lish is Contemporary Spanish Poetry (Humphrey Mil- 
ford: Oxford University Press). This contains many 


of his poems, both in the original and in translation, 
as well as some data on his writing and his life. 
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fully ablaze. He stands in no need 
of intimate contact with the 
per-class” image in the world of 
things. He does not require the 
Court Cards of living in order to 
bring beauty home crowned to his 
mind. Whereas other poets must 
play lickspittle and flunkey to the 
great patron-circle of created mat- 
ter—to the moon, to the stars, to the 
first flowers of spring—he finds 
himself rewarded by a burnt-out 
match. 

And so he becomes a kind of un- 
official herald—a fervid troubadour 
to the Third Estate of things. Re- 
deemed on the wave of his paean of 
praise and mystery, the despised and 
exiled miscellany of matter finds 
itself repatriated back into meaning. 
A festival of rehabilitation occurs. 
This great restoration of the disin- 
herited is something no other con- 
temporary poet has effected on such 
a high level of song. The riff-raff 
of things march past us in triumph: 
the vulgarity of matter assumes 
patrican grace. Their very humble 
station enhances their glory; as if 
by the paradox which poetry is, 
a sudden illumination of that Gospel 
maxim—‘The first shall be last and 
the last first”—stood revealed. 

In the name of space and general 
readability both Spanish and English 
excerpts cannot be given; but the 
splendid versions by Eleanor Turn- 
bull retain much of the original's 
music and zest. Here is the poem 
“Dead Angels,” translated by her, 
in its entirety: 


Look, yes, look for them: 
in the insomnia of forgotten water- 
pipes, 
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in ditches choked by the silence of 
refuse. 

Not far from puddles too small to 
reflect a cloud, 

or lost eyes, 

a broken ring 

or a trampled star. 

Because I have seen them: 

in that debris which appears for a 
moment in the mist. 

Because I have touched them: 

in the banishment of a broken brick, 

come to naught, fallen from a tower 
or a Cart, 

Never far from chimneys that are 
crumbling 

nor from those clinging leaves that 
imprint themselves on the sole of 
a shoe 

In all this. 


But also in those scattered bits of 
wood that consume themselves 
without fire, 

in those collapsed absences which 
rickety furniture suffers, 

not very far from the names and 
signs that grow cold on walls. 


Look, yes, look for them: 

under the drop of wax which buries 
the word in a book, 

or the signature on one of those cor- 
ners of letters 

which blow around in the dust. 

Near the broken fragments of a dis- 
carded bottle, 

an old shoe lost in the snow, 

and a razor thrown away on the 
edge of a precipice. 


More than a total amnesty to the 
world of matter these verses pro- 
claim. The lowest and most rejected 
particle is welcomed back like the 


Prodigal Son. Where others find 
only a sordid insignificance, Alberti 
discovers the seed of mysterious 
meaning. From all these jettisoned 
fragments of squalor, these items of 
debris, a value radiates forth. 

“Rose-seule, rien-que-rose,” sang 
the poet Rilke in one of his prose- 
poems written in French. In a some- 
what similar, less “‘beauteous” fash- 
ion, Alberti celebrates the identity 
of things. By the closest verbal ap- 
preciation possible—through the in- 
timate nature of poetic knowledge 
—he brings before the light the 
uniqueness of something, the object 
in itself, the morsel of matter per se. 

Perhaps there is only one such an- 
other poem, using the idiom of our 
time, in which such a marvellous 
literary redemption of the world of 
dreary detail has been achieved. This 
is “The Gravel-pit Field” by David 
Gascoyne, in which 


On the far edge of Being, where 
Life’s last faint forms begin to lose 
Name and identity and fade 

Away into the Void, endures 

The final thin triumphant flame 
Of all that’s most despoiled and bare 


The poem of Alberti already 
quoted comes from his book Sobre 
los angeles. This is his most impor- 
tant work; and the Spanish critic, 
Pedro Salinas, has hailed its author 


in the following terms: “Clear the 


way! Rafael, singer of left-out 
angels, of left-behind angels, of the 
foolish angel, of the bandaged, of 
the strayed and the immaculate. De- 
fender of the proletariat of angels.” 
He compliments Alberti for having 
created his angels afresh from un- 
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used poetic clay, for having manu- 
factured no second-hand cherubims, 
no celestial copies from the altar of 
the church. He speaks of his de- 
nouncing “‘the little angels of candy, 
of sugar-cakes, and coloured prints”; 
and praises these “angels that in no 
way conform to the traditional in- 
terpretation of art.” 

Compared with the famous angel- 
figures of Rilke, the angels of Al- 
berti are of lowly birth: the simple 
plebeian children of matter as op- 
posed to the princelings of the super- 
conscious mind. For the German 
poet they existed as 


Early successes, Creation’s pampered 
darlings, 

ranges, summits, dawn-red ridges 

of all beginnings—pollen of blossom- 
ing god-head 


and 


mirrors, drawing up their own 
outstreamed beauty into their faces 
again. 


His were the angels of the meta- 
physical poet—priest of the tran- 
scendent image and wish. For Al- 
berti, subscribing to surrealist tenets, 
the angel is a more empirical being: 
a kind of non-holy deus loci, a frag- 
ment of “becoming,” imperfection 
itself. Using the terms of philosophy, 
we could say that the angels of Rilke 
have their place in Plato’s realm of 
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Pure Ideas, in the great idealistic 
status quo. Contrasting with this, 
the angels of Alberti belong to 
Aristotle’s world of growth. Here 
they exist as potential particles wait- 
ing to discover their actual final 
form. These are the angels of a slow 
evolution; angels of the man for 
whom the Earth is God. 

“All real living is meeting,” 
writes the Jewish thinker, Martin 
Buber. “‘True beings,” he says, “‘are 
lived in the present, the life of ob- 
jects is in the past.” 

In the angels of Alberti’s poetry 
the objects are brought before us in 
the present. We meet them there, 
and they live in our meeting; in- 
violate and pure, with a life all their 
own. 

Not man alone—but things are in 
need of salvation. From every aspect 
of living integral value bleeds away. 
Worth is no more than a sale-price 
label: beauty and truth are black- 
market luxury-goods. Today the 
modern plutocrat—the parvenu 
Maecenas—asks you how you like a 
new picture of his. “I paid three 
thousand for it,” says Croesus as 
critic—a safe criterion!—as he turns 
away. 

Against this  dollar-vision of 
existence Alberti contributes a real 
restitution of things. He is the re- 
deemer of the “displaced” object, a 
lyrical Good Samaritan to our 
wounded material world. 


Art in Photography 


FRANK MEISTER 


RT in photography, as in any 
A other aesthetic medium, is 

the expression of an idea or 
mood. Intelligence and imagination 
conceive the work. Skill in handling 
the medium translates the concep- 
tion into the finished form. 

Since a picture is an objectifica- 
tion of the vision of the human 
mind, it is a personal interpretation 
of life rather than a mere recording 
of facts; and since creative expres- 
sion is boundless in its possibilities, 
the importance of any single work is 
in proportion to the capacity of the 
artist to interpret broadly and 
deeply what he sees. 

Once the artist has an idea or a 
mood to express, he turns to the tools 
with which to develop the idea, just 
as a painter turns to his brush, oils, 
and canvas. The final achievement 
technically depends upon his skill, 
not primarily upon the equipment 
he uses. It makes little difference if 
he has a pinhole camera or a gadget- 
loaded £:2.9 lens. The countless film 
emulsions, developers, paper stocks 
and surfaces, and manipulative pro- 
cesses—paper negative, bromoil, car- 
bro, gum, and so on—are, no less 
than the camera itself, necessary 
tools, but I repeat that the sig- 
nificance of the picture finally pro- 
duced comes from the vision of the 
artist plus his skill in handling the 
technique of his art. 

The vision of the artist is ex- 
pressed through what we call 
composition. Line, form, and tone, 


taken as a whole, are its basic ele- 
ments. 

Line marks off the edges of areas. 
It suggests movement. It gives pleas- 
ing pattern to masses. It provides 
perspective by emphasizing space 
relations. The direction of lines, 
whether vertical, horizontal, or di- 
agonal, arouse varying emotions and 
sensations. Horizontal lines gener- 
ally are restful, suggesting peace; 
vertical lines convey strength. An 
unbroken straight line is not ordi- 
narily as pleasing as a curved line, 
whose decorative sweep suggests 
grace. Lines leading to a center of 
interest provide focus—an impor- 
tant factor in determining the view- 
point from which to photograph 
the subject. The directions of lines 
are also important to the center of 
interest by dividing the picture 
space into various shapes and areas. 
These areas may be light or dark in 
tone. Their effective division is 
called spacing and the areas them- 
selves are called masses. A satisfy- 
ing arrangement of these masses is 
the keynote to good composition. 

Form is frequently identified by 
linear outlines of shapes and pat- 
terns. It is essentially an orderly ar- 
rangement of masses—one possess- 
ing unity, balance, and rhythm. 
These masses, the light and dark 
areas, must contribute to the mean- 
ing of the picture as a whole; they 
must not focus attention on a minor 
component in the design. The suc- 
cessful artist will envisage his sub- 
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ject matter in terms of line, shape, 
and tonal area. The zsthetic value 
of a picture, in brief, depends upon 
the effective spacing and arrange- 
ment of masses into satisfying form, 
in other words upon good taste. 
Tone—the use of light and dark 
—is the third important element in 
creative expression. The painter re- 
lies on his oils to render color values; 
the artist photographer works with 
light and shade, relying on tone 
gradations to achieve pictorial 
values. Perspective can be suggested 
by light and shade. Forms within the 
picture space may be emphasized by 
contrast. Variations of light and 
shade may be controlled to focus at- 
tention on the center of interest, to 
reveal character, and to emphasize 
emotion and meaning. A light ac- 
cent in a predominantly dark pic- 
ture, or a dark accent in a pre- 
dominantly light picture, dramatize 
meaning. If the accent provides the 
center of interest, it is imporant 
that it occupy an emphatic position 
within the picture area, thus giving 
unity and balance. The pictorialist 
must know how to capture light and 
shade on his film in such a tonal 
scale that when it is transferred to 
the final print, there will be texture 
in the shadows and detail in the 
high-lights; there will be what we 
call print quality. If the final pic- 
ture does not have this tone quality, 
then all the other values we have 
discussed will not save it. Print 
quality may be looked upon as tone 
gradation. The majority of success- 
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ful pictures embrace the full tonal 
range, include all the intermediate 
half tones. There are, of course, cer- 
tain low or high key pictures hay- 
ing what we call a short scale. This 
is acceptable provided the artist de- 
liberately plans to emphasize some 
dramatically restricted mood. The 
skillful use of light and shade is the 
foundation of artful expression. 

In addition to the problems of 
composition, there remains the ques- 
tion of subject matter, which is im- — 
portant only in so far as it gives 
human meaning to what the artist is 
attempting to express. It has been 
said that subject matter is nothing 
—that light and shade are every- 
thing. This is true in that a picture 
cannot stand on subject matter 
alone, but it must have something © 
tangible to say, it must speak in 
human terms. One does not have 
to travel to far places to find ap- 
propriate subject matter. It lies all 
about us—in the scenes, people, and 
situations of everyday life. If we 
cannot see pictures at home, the 
chances are that we shall never see 
them abroad. But as I have suggested 
before, there is a vast difference be- 
tween seeing pictures and recording 
facts. Pictures in newspapers, maga- 
zines, bill boards, and commercial 
advertising are important, for the 
most part, as record photography. 
A pictorial or art photograph, I re- 
peat, is created out of the imagina- 
ion, the emotion, the vision of the 
artist. The maker puts into his pic- 
ture something of himself. 


DE STREET, photograph by Frank Meister 
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VIL! AGE BLACKSMITH, photograph by Frank Meister 


SUNLIGHT, photograph by Frank Meister 


The Corruption of Aschenbach 


M. L. RosENTHAL 


HEN Hans Castorp joined 

W\ his fellow countrymen on 
the battlefield, and when 

Mario turned so fiercely on his tor- 
turer, Thomas Mann was writing as 
one who seeks to deny his own fatal- 
istic premises through a violent ac- 
tion that suddenly makes him again 
a part of living, daring mankind. 
Both these actions were rejections of 
the degeneration of the will so care- 
fully, even lovingly, portrayed in all 
of Mann’s works. Only when (as in 
both Mario and the Magician and 
The Magic Mountain) the types of 
degeneration which are possible for 
a given character in a given situation 


have been exhausted, and when at 
the same time an opportunity for a 


tremendously dramatic ‘reaction 
which is also symbolic of the deepest 
desires of humanity presents itself, 
does Mann permit his characters to 
break free of their will-less down- 
ward course. Castorp’s act, obvious- 
ly, is not like Mario’s, not revolu- 
tionary. It is the last step in the 
process of self-destruction. But it is 
an act of will, and here it has the 
same dynamic quality as does the 
shot which the peasant boy fires. 
Yet neither of these denouements 
represents the whole of the work in 
which it appears. Each, its apparent 
probability notwithstanding, is a 
denial of the inevitable corruption 
of Western morality and _ intelli- 
gence, leading to a sickness of inac- 
tion which (despite his political 
optimism) is the actual theme of 


the whole body of Mann’s writings. 

In terms of this theme, Death in 
Venice is probably the most nearly 
perfect of Mann’s works. Of it, he 
himself has spoken in the following 
terms: 


Creation has its own laws . . . Every piece 
of work is in fact a realization—piecemeal 
if you like, but each complete in itself—of 
our own nature; they are stones on that 
harsh road which we must learn to walk of 
ourselves. No wonder, then, that each one 
in turn is a surprise to us! Death in Venice 
is indeed a crystallization in the true sense 
of the word; it is a structure, and an image, 
shedding light from so many facets, by its 
nature of such inexhaustible allusiveness, 
that it might well dazzle the eyes of its 
creator himself as it took shape. It had its 
place in time almost immediately before the 
war—it appeared in 1912—and if at this 
distance I may judge it objectively ... I 
incline to reckon this book . . . not with my 
slighter but with my more important works. 

The author compares Death in 
Venice with Tonio Kroger as a work 
of highest importance, but he very 
properly reserves for the former the 
phrase “‘ a crystallization in the true 
sense of the word.” For Tonio Kro- 
ger, despite its delicate fusion of 
thought and narrative, its controlled 
virtuosity in developing essentially 
the same theme as that of the other 
tale, (“My father you know,” says 
Tonio, in a quotation whose signifi- 
cance will soon be obvious, “had the 
temperament of the north: solid, re- 
flective, puritanically correct, with 
a tendency to melancholia. My 
mother, of indeterminate foreign 
blood, was beautiful, sensuous, naive, 
passionate and careless at once, and, I 
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think, irregular by nature.”) has not 
the same highplaced, darkbrooding 
protagonist as has Death in Venice; 
nor has it the sinister setting, the 
identity of thought-development 
and character-change, and the swift 
inevitability of the later work. 


II 


In this essay, we shall concern our- 
selves primarily with that aspect of 
Death in Venice of which Mann 
speaks when he says that it is “a 
structure.” Since this zovella, more 
than anything else which he has 
written, is evidence of Mann’s 
unique ability to make indistinguish- 
able form and content, we may best 
understand his purpose and meaning 
by studying the formal development 
of the inner crisis of the hero, Gus- 
tave Aschenbach. Whatever special 
interpretation one may wish to give 
in general to the mystical Platon- 
ism underlying Mann’s conception 
of this crisis, its conclusion is unde- 
niably a pessimistic one, as we shall 
see, and one that is diametrically op- 
posed to the conclusions drawn by, 
say, Malraux, in dealing with the 
same problem: the opposition of 
fatality and the will. 

Aschenbach’s crisis, unlike that of 
any hero drawn by Malraux and his 
revolutionary fellows and, quite as 
much, unlike that of a Greek tragic 
hero, does not involve the fates of a 
number of people, except in the most 
indirect and symbolic sense. Nor is it 
even the crisis of one who must con- 
tend with an insuperable external 
force. The critical opposition, al- 
though its symbolism is widely ap- 
plicable, lies wholly within, between 
two types of choices, two antago- 


nistic elements of character, native 
to Aschenbach. These types of 
choice, the one based on discipline 
(the will), the other based on desire 
(passive, self-indulgent acceptance 
of fatality), are the component 
forces of which the resultant is 
Aschenbach’s destiny. The change 
from the dominance of  disci- 
pline to the dominance of desire—to 
simplify these complex characteris- 
tics—constitutes the essential change 
in the hero’s internal character-re- 
lationships; and this change, in turn, 
alters his external characteristics and 
relationships. But the external effect 
is in truth only secondary. The 
world, we are told near the end, is 
“shocked and respectful” at the 
hero’s death. But it sees no further 
than that physical fact, and remains 
unaware of the more important 
change—to say nothing of the de- 
generation of a culture represented 
in that change. 

The essential opposition is sug- 
gested from the beginning. In the 
very first sentence, we meet “Gus- 
tave Aschenbach—or von Aschen- 
bach, as he has been known officially 
since his fiftieth birthday.” In this 
first paragraph, his outstanding 
characteristics are described as “‘sus- 
tained concentration, conscientious- 
ness, tact.” But his work has exacted 
a good deal from him, and we are 
told—certainly not by accident and 
certainly for manifestly symbolical 
reasons—that this was a time when 
“Europe sat upon the anxious seat 
beneath a menace that hung over its 
head for months.” In the second 
paragraph, after this rather general- 
ized establishment of character and 
setting, the treatment becomes more 
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personal and immediate in its pre- 
sentation of the hero’s uneasiness: 
for some reason he feels tired and the 
“mock summer” disturbs him, as 
well as the feeling that “‘a storm is 
brewing.” Although his paths are 
“solitary and still” something has 
managed, as all these hints and 
images intimate, to arouse a feeling 
of insecurity, of a possible weaken- 
ing of the moral fibre. At least they 
indicate the nature of the problem 
which will later develop—since 
Aschenbach, with his dignity and 
strong sense of duty, is deliberately 
shown in surroundings that some- 
how challenge his stability. 

Next something even more spe- 
cific: forced to await a tram 
Aschenbach is struck by the sight of 
a Byzantine-style mortuary chapel, 
with its mystical decorations and in- 
scriptions. He loses himself in con- 
templation of it, and arouses himself 
only to fix his attention on a “dis- 
tinctly exotic” individual, a stranger 
with a pilgrim-air. Thus to the 
clouds over Europe and to Aschen- 
bach’s weariness are added the at- 
tractions which the exotic and the 
mystical can work on him, and the 
apparently secure balance of his life 
is somehow once more threatened. 
That this secure balance is identical 
with Western civilization as opposed 
to that of the East, a civilization with 
a respectable disdain for that which 
is uncontrolled and romantic, is sug- 
gested at the same time. The disturb- 
ing of the balance causes Aschen- 
bach to experience “the most sur- 
prising consciousness of a widening 
of inward barriers, a kind of vault- 
ing unrest, a youthful ardent desire 
for distant scenes—a feeling so live- 


ly and so new, or at least so long ago 
outgrown and forgot, that he stood 
there rooted to the spot, his eyes on 
the ground and his hands clasped be- 
hind him, exploring these sentiments 
of his, their bearing and scope.” 

Thus begins a long process of cor- 
ruption—the corruption, as we are 
told in almost so many words, of the 
“European soul,” by the influences 
of exoticism and Oriental decadence, 
as well as by the revival of an 
undisciplined tendency, youthful, 
primitive, long thought conquered. 
As yet, however, the newly aroused 
passion for change and travel, the 
new “longing inexplicable,” is still 
subordinate to the European “pat- 
tern of self-discipline.” But Aschen- 
bach has become weary of this self- 
imposed duty and dislikes facing his 
work, now that his mind has been 
redirected to other things. 

All this is preparation for the 
growing ascendency of the element 
of desire. This preparation once 
made, the character can now be pre- 
sented in fuller tones. Also, it ap- 
pears now, even more clearly than 
before, that to speak only of 
the particular character Aschenbach 
would be a mistake. It would be to 
narrow the scope of this work 
unjustifiably. For as Aschenbach 
changes, a constant dialectic and 
process of generalization goes on in 
the text. The universal terms used 
to describe the hero, the reference to 
the “European soul,” the symbols of 
the chapel and the stranger, the wild 
vision and the passion for travel— 
are associated not only with the trag- 
edy of Aschenbach himself; they 
also involve another side of the 
work. That side is the argument of 
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the author, which renders explicit 
the peculiar problem of the artist 
as conceived by Thomas Mann— 
or rather, since the context is so 
clearly Platonic, his peculiar doom. 
This dialectic is carried on at two 
levels: the level of generalization by 
the author, as it were of particular 
background against which the prob- 
lem is worked out; and the level of 
particularized characterization, on 
which are defined the major prem- 
ises and kinds of choice involved in 
Aschenbach’s thoughts and actions. 
It therefore possesses both an inde- 
pendent form and a practical func- 
tion—the function of making ex- 
plicit the law of the plot. Here is a 
most convincing proof that to Mann 
form and content are indistinguish- 
able, and that his particular kind of 
pessimism is conceived as esthetic law 
quite as much as philosophical mood. 

For example, quite early in the 
story Mann’s theory of the artist’s 
nature is implied in the brief biog- 
raphy and _ character-analysis of 
Aschenbach. First we are told of his 
parentage: “the union of dry con- 
scientious officialdom and ardent, 
obscure impulse.” (Remember the 
parents of Tonio Kroger; they are, 
in a sense, the same people, symbol- 
izing nearly the same things.) This 
is only a restatement, in somewhat 
mystical terms, of the hero’s antago- 
nistic emotional and self-disciplinary 
tendencies. Certain major terms— 
“moral resolution,” “ordered force,” 
“honor,” “reputation,” “hold fast,” 
and “Durchhalten”—are employed 
to characterize Aschenbach. Since 
almost all of his actions depend 
upon premises peculiar to himself 
(on the Platonic level, in terms 


of the Phaedrus, peculiar to “the 
artist” himself; on the sociologi- 
cal level, peculiar to the mind of 
the European intellectual), the 
statement of what these premises are 
is of special importance. It must be 
remembered that the protagonist is 
a “solitary” and does not participate 
in many common judgments, opin- 
ions, and hypotheses; that, as with 
the hero in Everyman, even his most 
generalized thoughts in common- 
place situations are peculiarly per- 
sonal and individualistic. In the early 
part of the story, then, the terms 
which have just been listed repre- 
sent the ascendancy of morale—an 
ascendancy believed by Aschenbach 
to be as irrevocable a victory over his 
mother-influence (“‘Ardent, obscure 
impulse”) as ever was won by an 
ancient patriarch over the women 
of his tribe. Here he is greatly and 
tragically in error, for, to paraphrase 
the dialogue which Mann quotes 
from the Phaedrus, the artist cannot 
divorce himself from the consuming 
power of the passion which attacks 
with precisely the greatest violence 
him who seeks the purest and most 
chaste forms. Hence it is Aschen- 
bach’s doom to become the symbol 
of that degeneration and destruction 
which results from the struggle be- 
tween the disciplined and the wan- 
ton elements in the artistic mind. 
Aschenbach is a great literary fig- 
ure, and as such he has been the 
spokesman, says the author, of those 
“overburdened ones” who through 
prodigious labor have produced “‘the 
effect of greatness.” This labor has 
been devoted to the construction of 
a vast and artificial house of art, shut 
off from that knowledge which is 
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associated with freedom of the 
senses. With sympathetic irony, 
Mann describes Aschenbach’s sup- 
position that he has been able to turn 
his back on such knowledge and to 
achieve “the miracle of regained de- 
tachment.” In describing his hero’s 
illusions, Mann takes the opportu- 
nity to explain one of his most im- 
portant ideas: “And yet, this moral 
fibre, surviving the hampering and 
disintegrating effect of knowledge, 
does it not result in its turn in a 
dangerous simplification, in a tend- 
ency to equate the world and the 
human soul, and thus to strengthen 
the hold of the evil, the forbidden, 
and the ethically impossible?” In this 
passage Mann shows himself a truer 
artist than Aschenbach, for he has, 
quite incidentally as the result of an 
honest pursuit of the truth about his 
character, devastatingly described 
the dilemma of the artist-specialist, 
that uniquely modern species. If 
Mann makes the mistake of equating 
the typical professional artist of the 
contemporary world with The Art- 
ist of all time, and of simultaneously 
equating a rootless intellectual with 
European thought, his mistake is a 
kind of autobiographical revelation. 
One true value of Death in Venice, 
aside from its emotional and artistic 
effects, lies in its criticism of an art 
which turns its back on “knowl- 
edge.” 

There is a further function of the 
dialetic, or Phaedrus-element. In a 
story such as this there is hardly any 
significant dialogue. Hence, the rela- 
tions within a character of his 
thoughts and introspections con- 
cerning himself, his situation, or the 
other characters affecting or af- 


fected by him can become intel- 
ligible only through being explained 
in terms of the laws in a universe 
defined by the author’s understand- 
ing of the relation between thought 
and being. Knowing the laws, we 
may with pity and irony and sympa- 
thetic identification observe the 
character’s progress as though we 
were gods, always aware of the ap- 
proaching disaster. In that aspect of 
the dialectic which merges with 
characterization we find ourselves at 
once participants and omniscient 
seers. How else can the subtle series 
of subtle reactions be understood? 
Not otherwise, since the dual nature 
of the hero’s change results in a 
moral and intellectual denouement 
affecting no one and apparent to no 
one but the protagonist. Mann’s 
artist hero, who is somewhat nar- 
rowly presented as being descended 
from parents who symbolize passion 
and discipline, with no reference at 
all to the kind of world which ordi- 
narily cuts artists off from sources 
of energy within the life of the peo- 
ple, comes to an undeniably true 
end which can have no real effect on 
his country. 

Such a theme, however, concerned 
with the relation between an artist, 
his nation, and the particular times 
in which he lives, is not explicitly 
set forth, if indeed it is explicitly 
intended. A more stagelike setting 
is substituted, to supplement the 
argument about the danger of equat- 
ing world and soul, and this set- 
ting represents not a particular but 
a universal menace to the artist. 
The characters whom Aschenbach 
meets, and the Italian setting in 
which he moves to final degrada- 
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tion, represent—as did the circum- 
stances described at the beginning— 
the thought-premises and incentives 
for character-revelation and action 
which are appropriate to the change 
taking place within the hero’s moral 
life. Aspects of the weather, the 
ominous unlicensed gondolier, the 
revolting ‘“‘old-young man,” the 
beautiful child Tadzio—these are in 
an important sense assertions, im- 
mediately apparent as true, concern- 
ing the character and inner struggle 
of Aschenbach. Yet, as we might ex- 
pect, even these superficially ob- 
jective phenomena become unique 
in relation to the hero: “A solitary, 
unused to speaking of what he sees 
and feels, his mental experiences 
which are at once more intense and 
less articulate than those of a gre- 
garious man. They are sluggish, yet 
more wayward, and never without 
a melancholy tinge. Sights and im- 
pressions which others brush aside 
with a glance, a light comment, a 
smile, occupy him more than their 
due; they sink silently in, they take 
on meaning they become experience, 
emotion, adventure. Solitude gives 
birth to the original in us, to beauty 
unfamiliar and perilous—to poetry. 
But also it gives birth to the oppo- 
site: to the perverse, the illicit, the 
absurd.” 

Stimulated by longing, by frus- 
tration, and by disgust, the doomed 
traveler comes to the site of his des- 
tination and sees the single final ob- 
ject of his desire—the boy Tadzio. 
He exhausts every possibility of es- 
cape simply by his inaction, by his 
paralysis of will. Soon disappears the 
possibility of returning to Munich 
where his work lies or going else- 
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where; of justifying his further 
stay by more work after he has fin- 
ished his one brief essay; of establish- 
ing a friendly and casual relation- 
ship with Tadzio, of redeeming his 
dignity by revealing to the boy’s 
family the existence of the raging 
epidemic. Aschenbach wipes out the 
dignity of even his appearance, per- 
mitting himself to be “beautified” 
into a young-old man by the frenzy 
of his passion. But there is no grati- 
fication at any point in this con- 
tinuing degradation. The time in- 
evitably comes when his beloved 
must depart; and he himself, al- 
though feverishly ill, remains in 
Venice far too long and dies. He 
dies watching the symbol of beav- 
ty’s perfection standing in the 


“‘misty inane” and pointing outward 
over the ocean “into an immensity 
of richest perfection.” 


Ill 


Externally, we have witnessed the 
following events: a world renowned 
German author, in late middle-age, 
finds it difficult to work partly be- 
cause of the weather and the season, 
and partly because of the strain of 
continued concentration; he is dis- 
turbed, too, by the sight of a “pil- 
grim” and by thoughts of an exotic 
and nostalgic nature; after spend- 
ing a few days on an island off the 
Istrian coast, unsatisfactory days be- 
cause of the provincial Austrian so- 
ciety and the rainy climate, he goes 
to Venice; on the boat are a crowd 
of young men, accompanied by 4 
revolting old man who by the aid of 
cosmetics is attempting to regain 
some of his lost youth; arriving at 
the city, Aschenbach finds that the 
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air here too is oppressive and heavy, 
and he undergoes a rather unpleas- 
ant experience with an unlicensed 
gondolier who takes him to the Lido 
by a roundabout route; he registers 
at the Hotel des Bains and becomes 
interesed in a beautiful lad of four- 
teen, one Tadzio, the pampered son 
of an aristocratic Polish family; this 
interest grows into infatuation of 
the most passionate sort, and pre- 
vents Aschenbach from leaving de- 
spite the pressure of his work, the 
unhealthful sirocco, the plague of 
Asiatic cholera, and his own sense of 
the fitness of things; he manages to 
write only one thing, an exquisite 
if very brief essay on art; he is com- 
pletely engulfed in the voluptuous 
atmosphere of Venice, intensified by 
his own imagination, and by the ob- 
scene and absurd passion which so 
well harmonizes with the atmos- 
phere and with the bawdy wit of a 
Neapolitan comedian who appears 
at the hotel; he becomes, in his turn, 
a “young-old man” by means of a 
cosmetician’s arts; finally, the boy’s 
family prepares to leave the city, 
and Aschenbach dies of the plague 
while watching Tadzio for the last 
time at the beach. 

He has, says Mann, “equated the 
world and the human soul.” And 
thus he has “strengthened the hold 
of the evil, the forbidden, and the 
ethically impossible.” For the sym- 
bol of perfection is pursued by the 
soul and demands ever-greater disci- 
pline. But worldly objects are not 
the artist’s creation: they are, when 
beautiful, his despair—dangerous as 
Venice and the beautiful boy are to 
Aschenbach. By striving toward 
them he can only exhaust and de- 


grade his passion. But he cannot help 
this striving; it is his nature. It is 
this which is his tragic flaw, that he 
considers two wholly opposite ob- 
jects of desire as though they were 
the same. The two species of the 
beautiful—one of the sense, the 
other of the mind—become identical 
only when the mind degrades itself 
to the level of meaningless experi- 
ence. Such is the inner meaning of 
Mann’s near-allegory. With its Pla- 
tonic (and Kantian) emphasis on 
the priority of mind to being, heav- 
ily underlined by the manner in 
which Mann adjusts each detail of 
Aschenbach’s changing environment 
to the state of his soul, it implies a 
definition of character as the con- 
crete realization, in a human being, 
of general law. No matter what has 
gone before, this general law—de- 
rived from the same sources from 
which Plato drew his hierarchy with 
the philosopher at the top and the 
artist banned—must, by its determi- 
nation of the individual’s essential 
character, bend him to its will in a 
manner best suited to the circum- 
stances. It will do so by relaxing his 
will at every point of crucial choice, 
so that all characteristics accumu- 
lated despite his essential nature (de- 
spite fatality, for these are the gains 
of the conscious will) will disappear. 
Powerless to struggle, once thi 
emergence of essential truth has 
gained momentum and the basic 
contradiction which it manifests be- 
comes ever more destructive, he can 
only suffer and recognize, in brief 
moments of sanity, what is happen- 
ing to him. One might perhaps coin 
the term, “compulsive thought,” to 
indicate how Aschenbach’s mind is 
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forced to adjust itself to a general 
aesthetic law. In proportion as he 
loses the ability to think willfully 
and actively, his human-ness be- 
comes degraded and sense-ridden. A 
sign of this transition is the essay on 
art which Aschenbach writes under 
the influence of Tadzio’s physical 
beauty; here he is merely a voice for 
his senses. At the same time, this 
very degradation reunites the op- 
posed elements of discipline and de- 
sire, albeit on the lowest possible 
level: “Is not nothingness a form of 
perfection?” The passivity with 
which the hero receives the news of 
the plague; his joy in contemplating 
Tadzio’s sickliness; the final merg- 
ing of the two symbols of sensuous 
beauty, Tadzio and the sea—all 
are signs of a fusion of opposed 
principles through the destruc- 


tion of the soul which they have 


tortured. 


IV 


The “soul of Europe,” one must 
conclude, is characterized by action, 
will, and discipline, but is in a pro- 
cess of destruction, represented (not 
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altogether wisely, it seems to me) 
by the decadent. South and exotic 
East—whence come plagues which 
assail the body, mind, and senses, 
The artist-soul which identifies jt- 
self with this European soul must 
become subject to the same stresses, 
which serve only to make stronger 
those contradictions of which we 
have already spoken. The European 
artist represented by Aschenbach, 
the artist of his kind and of the year 
1912, has indeed been assailed from 
the South, from the East, and from 
within. Fleeing in any direction and 
from his solitary state, he has ex- 
perienced that soul-destruction of 
which Mann wrote, and is now 
learning anew that in setting the 
will to begin its task once again from 
the beginning—the task of recreat- 
ing the European soul in art—he 
has a “harsh road” to travel and one 
that is not likely to bring him to 
new lands in the near future. For he 
must not, like Aschenbach, turn his 
back on knowledge, but must graple 
with it and—without passively sub- 
mitting in the least—make his peace 
with it. 
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ternoon sunlight, empty and 

still, undisturbed by the wind 
or the tide, the deep cobalt of the 
water receding into and merging 
with the softer blue of a cloudless 
sky—so the seascape looked to 
Michael from the spot on the de- 
serted beach where he sat. Shading 
his eyes with his hand, he scanned 
the bright horizon: to his left, a 
peninsula jutted out into the water, 
a long finger of sand upon which 
there were flimsy cabafias with red- 
and-yellow roofs, and out from 
which a small pier had been built, 
its slender piles standing like skeletal 
legs in the water, the rowboats 
moored to it resting in a cluster on 
the glassy surface. 

Then, when he turned and looked 
straight ahead, straight out to sea, 
he saw nothing but water and sky,. 
nothing but endless blue; but as his 
vision swung around and travelled 
for some distance down the coast, 
finally it came to rest on Marshall’s 
Island. There had once been a penin- 
sula in this direction, too, but it had 
been cut off by the sea, and now 
only the island remained, a tiny 
vestige of the mainland upon which 
a single stunted tree grew, its leaves 
blooming, incongruously, out of the 
sea, mingling, in an almost theatri- 
cal combination of blues and greens, 
with the water which surrounded 
them. 

It was as at a mirage that Michael 
looked at Marshall’s Island; the blue- 
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green radiance enveloping it seemed 
an extension of the sea itself, seemed 
proof that the island was only an 
illusion which would vanish as soon 
as he blinked his eyes against the 
brutal sun, or as soon as a sudden 
squall rippled the water and dis- 
persed it into a million beads of 
foam. 

Consciously, he had always made 
it seem this way. For five summers 
he had sat on the beach and gazed 
at the island, always convincing 
himself that he only imagined it. 
Older boys and their girls had pic- 
nics there, but he had never been 
out to it; and, rather than endure 
his longing to go, he preferred to 
think of it as unreal. Somewhere, 
during some previous summer, he 
had heard that dinosaur teeth and 
Indian arrowheads were buried 
there, that you could dig them out 
of the island’s crumbling banks with 
your hands, and the idea had per- 
sisted, although none had actually 
been found, although boys of his 
present age would have laughed at 
the thought of searching for them 
—the idea had persisted that he 
might someday go out to the island 
and find them. That would be a dis- 
tinction; it would give him an ad- 
vantage he had always needed; it 
would confirm at least one of the old 
notions which—every day, it seemed 
—were being proved false and with 
which it was so painful for him to 
part. Thus the island had come to 
mean hope; but being familiar with 
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disappointment (and doubting his 
own belief), he found that to hope 
was difficult. It was so much easier 
to dismiss Marshall’s Island as he dis- 
missed the strange shapes which ap- 
peared to him along the roads of the 
summer resort in the violent glare 
of noon. 

And yet, as he looked out over the 
sea, he realized the worthlessness of 
his solution; the island was there 
and, what was more important, it 
stood a good chance of not being 
there much longer. For the waves 
were destroying it little by little; 
every June, when his parents 
brought him to the resort, he no- 
ticed how much of it had been 
washed away during the winter. 
Now it had diminished to a point 
where only enough earth to contain 
the roots of the tree was left; one 
heavy storm could finish it. And the 
summer was almost over; it was late 
August. Next year the island might 
be gone. 

Suddenly he shut his eyes, lay 
down, and turned over, exposing 
his back, already blistered and red, 
to the sun. He rested his forehead on 
his arms so that his chin brushed 
against the hot sand, and, opening 
his eyes to look at it, saw its grains 
sparkling in the shadow he had cast. 


Some time later he heard voices 
and sat up again. Two boys were 
standing on the pier; they apparent- 
ly noticed him as soon as he noticed 
them, for they waved, jumped down 
onto the beach, and began to run 
toward him. 

Michael recognized them at once: 
Tom and Leonard. The recurring, 
seemingly intimate atmosphere of 
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the resort threw them together year 
after year and, along with their ages 
(Leonard, like Michael, was twelve, 
and Tom a year older), classed them 
as his friends, but he felt no pleas- 
ure when he saw them. The prospect 
of being with them only intensified 
his shyness, only made him want to 
be by himself more than ever, only 
deepened the sense of inferiority and 
shame which clung to him as ten- 
aciously as dampness. For they had 
strength and ability, and (it seemed 
to him) he had none; they were im- 
pulsive and unafraid, and (as he saw 
it) he was not; they were all he 
wished he could have been, all he 
thought he could never be. He 
wanted to avoid them, but they 
were approaching and it was too 
late to escape; so he gave himself 
up to the inevitability of talking to 
them as they slid to a stop in a 
cloud of sand at his feet. 

Like Michael, they were both 
wearing swimming trunks. Leonard 
was plump and freckled, with a 
round, ugly face and short blond 
hair bleached white by the sun. Tom 
was bronzed and muscular, with 
long arms and legs and broad shoul- 
ders. They stood there before 
Michael, panting from the run, 
sensing his coldness a little, perhaps, 
realizing that their own habitual en- 
thusiasm had found none in him. 

Leonard finally spoke. ““We saw 
you from the pier so we came down. 
We're looking for something to do. 
There’s nothing to do around here 
any more; I’ll be glad when the sum- 
mer’s over and we go home.” 

“Leonard said we should go out 
rowing,” Tom explained, “but | 
said it was too hot. We’d only get 
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all sweated up. But we have to do 
something; just can’t walk around 
all day. Got any ideas, Mike?” 

“Yes,” Michael answered quickly. 
He looked at them, hating the nick- 
name Tom had used, hating them, 
remembering all the humiliations 
they had caused him, all the times 
they had laughed at him, taunted 
him, shamed him; he looked at 
them, wondering all at once if they 
could possibly be his means of going 
out to the island. He wanted to get 
even with them, had wanted to for 
five summers; now he wondered 
whether it might happen in this 
finest way of all. “Yes,” he said 
again. “What about Marshall’s 
Island?” 

“Aw, it’s too hot!” Tom ex- 
claimed. “And it’s a long way over 
there. We might get the sunstroke.” 

“It’s not so far,” Leonard said. 
“It wouldn’t take us half an hour.” 

“How do you know?” Tom de- 
manded. ““You’ve never been over 
there and I have. Besides, there’s 
nothing on the island but that old 
tree.” 

“It'll be gone next year,” Michael 
said. ““Next summer I bet it’ll be 
washed away.” 

Leonard turned quickly, as if 
Michael’s words, spoken so softly 
and with so little calculation, had 
impressed him. “It will be gone next 
year,” he said. “Come on, Tom, let’s 
go! Let’s get a boat and row out 
there! I never went, and next sum- 
mer it'll be gone.” 

“I don’t know,” Tom said. “It’s 
too hot.” 

“Aw, come on, let’s go. It won’t 
take us half an hour.” 

Michael listened to them with 


quickening interest, with anticipa- 
tion, almost with certainty. The 
island, as he looked at it now, had 
never before seemed so attainable, 
so near; and the other boys’ voices, 
rising as they began to argue, seemed 
to bring it nearer still. They would 
go, he told himself; they would go 
because they, too, realized that this 
was a last chance—the occasion, if 
not the reason, for his own longing 
to go. It was with no surprise that 
he finally heard Tom agree. 

Leonard was elated. ‘‘Well, let’s 
get going, then! Come on, let’s hurry 
and get started. Where’ll we get a 
boat?” 

““We can take my father’s boat,” 
Michael said. 

As if they had just been reminded 
of something, they looked at him 
sharply. Leonard’s face was puzzled; 
he was slow deciding what they 
would do with Michael. But Tom, 
revelling in his superior age, lost no 
time about it. “You can’t go,” he 
said. “You can’t swim; you might 
fall overboard and get drowned.” 

“You know I can swim!” Michael 
cried. “I can do the overhand, and 
the crawl, a little, and the—” 

“You swim six strokes and then 
you sink,” Tom said, as if he were 
settling the matter once and for all. 

Leonard supported him, a little re- 
luctantly. “Yeah, you can’t swim 
back from Marshall’s Island in six 
strokes.” 

Michael turned away from them; 
he knew, from experience, that it 
was useless to plead with them, that, 
once Tom had made up his mind, 
he would never change it. He heard 
their uncomfortable-sounding fare- 
wells, which seemed to him proof 
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(if any were needed) of their con- 
scious cruelty, and realized that 
they were walking away, leaving 
him. He picked up a handful of 
sand, held it for a moment, then let 
it filter out through his fingers. 

Tom and Leonard were some dis- 
tance up the beach now; he heard 
them talking, their voices faint and 
unintelligible. He kept his head 
turned, refusing to watch them go, 
and looked out at the island once 
more. It had lost its reality again; 
now it was only a creation of the 
sunlight and the sea. 

Then he heard laughter; it drifted 
down the beach to him, light, care- 
less, unnecessary—unnecessary be- 
cause they had refused to take him, 
they had left him behind, and that 
should have been enough. But they 
kept laughing: Tom, drily and con- 
fidently, with all the bravado of 
early adolescence; Leonard, warmly 
and more effusively, still with the 
abandon of true childhood. It was 
unbearable, and at last Michael 
turned angrily toward them. 

They were standing by the pier, 
waving at him. For an instant he 
was perplexed. But then he under- 
stood: they were laughing not, as 
he had imagined, out of spite, but 
only because he had taken so long 
to look their way. They were beck- 
oning to him; they were calling him. 
They wanted him to come with 
them! 

He jumped up and started to run. 
The water’s edge was littered with 
filth—pieces of driftwood, orange 
skins and watermelon rinds, the 
flotsam of passing ships, nettles and 
dead toadfish, bloated by the sea; 
but he ignored them, ran over them, 
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threw himself forward, forced him- 
self on until at last he fell—exhaust- 
ed, out of breath, embarrassed by 
his own eagerness—onto the sand at 
the other boys’ feet. 

“You can go with us if you want 
to,” Tom said casually. He was pre- 
tending an offhand kind of mag- 
nanimity, but his ruthlessness still 
showed through. 

“Yeah,” Leonard said. “You can 
go.” 

“All right,” Michael stammered. 
“Td like to go—if you'll let me.” 

“Did you say we could take your 
father’s boat?” Tom asked him. 
““Nobody’s in the cabajfias, and these 
boats are all locked up.” 

Their motive was obvious now, 
and Michael realized the indignity of 
any acceptance on such terms. 
Nevertheless he accepted. “All 
right,” he said. “We can take it. 
I'll go get the key.” 

“I thought you weren’t supposed 
to take the boat out unless your 
father was along,” Leonard said. 

“I’m not, but since I’m with you 
I guess it'll be all right,” Michael 
answered, ashamed that he had been 
forced to reveal his dependence and 
their superiority. “I’ll get the key.” 
He ran to the cabana his parents had 
rented for the summer and took the 
key from its hiding-place above the 
door. Then he picked up the oars 
and oarlocks and hurried back. 

“Let’s go,” Leonard said. “The 
sooner we get started, the sooner 
we'll get there.” 

They walked out onto the pier 
and jumped into the boat. “You 
just sit still,” Tom told Michael as 
he put the oarlocks and oars into 
place. “Just sit still; we'll do all the 
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rowing.” 

As Michael took his seat in the 
stern, he felt, along with his im- 
patience to go, a sense of having at 
last begun to pay them back, to col- 
lect for himself, to win. But when 
they shoved off, some of his joy left 
him; the old wariness, the familiar 
presentiment of disappointment re- 
turned. 


As the boat approached, it seemed 
to Michael that the island material- 
ized out of its own mist as it were, 
that it became ordinary and prosaic. 
Now it was only a bit of land set, 
peculiarly, out in the water, as if the 
mainland had somehow mislaid it. 
It had lost its mystery; there was 
about it none of the splendor which, 
onshore, he had always attributed 
to it. 

But he was there at last, he told 
himself as they stepped out of the 
boat and clambered up the low, 
steep banks; he had dreamed of it 
for so long, and now this much of 
the dream had come true. In spite 
of his caution, his doubt, excitement 
ran through him; he almost trem- 
bled at the thought that now, at 
last, he would be able to search 
for the arrowheads and dinosaur 
teeth. 

“Well, what do we do now we’re 
here?” Tom said as he walked to 
the foot of the tree, about which 
paper and bottles, the remains of 
many picnics, were strewn. ““There’s 
nothing to do out here; we just 
rowed all the way for nothing.” 

“Look how far away the shore is!” 
Leonard exclaimed. He stood star- 
ing out over the sea at the red-and- 
yellow roofs of the cabanas, now 


specks of color in the distance. 
“Everything looks so small!” 

Tom went over to him. “You 
can’t even see the pier, can you?” 

For the moment they had forgot- 
ten him, and Michael jumped down 
into the cold, shallow water again. 
He began to dig with his fingers in 
the wet, sandy earth of the bank, 
then stopped, wondering if Tom 
and Leonard had missed him, won- 
dering what they would say if they 
found him there. 

But they were still talking about 
the distance to the mainland; he 
could hear their voices; they had 
no idea he had slipped away from 
them. He began to dig again, this 
time more vigorously, shaking the 
ends of roots which the water had 
left exposed, so that the earth broke 
away easily. He crumbled each 
handful, fingered it, but found only 
a few pebbles. 

After a while, he stopped digging 
again; he no longer heard the other 
boys. He looked up, cautiously, and 
saw them standing above him on 
top of the bank, watching him, their 
faces curious and amused. Michael 
felt as if he had been caught steal- 
ing. 

“What do you think you’re do- 
ing?” Tom asked him. 

“Just digging.” 

“Well, we’re going back,” Tom 
said. ““There’s nothing to do out 
here. I said it was crazy to come. 
Let’s go.” He and Leonard jumped 
down, got into the boat, and took 
their places at the oars. 

“Wait a little longer,” Michael 
said. ““We just got here. Only a 
little longer.” 

Leonard stared at him. ““What’re 
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you digging for?” 

“Nothing. Nothing—only wait a 
little longer!” 

Tom started to laugh. “Say, you 
aren’t digging for those arrowheads, 
are you? And those dinosaur teeth? 
I'll bet you are; that’s just like you. 
Don’t you know that’s kid stuff? 
Anyway, it’s no use. There weren’t 
any Indians around here, and dino- 
saurs didn’t have teeth. Somebody 
made the whole thing up! Come on; 
get in the boat and let’s get started.” 

“Then they aren’t here?” Michael 
whispered to himself. “They aren’t 
here after all?” He dropped the 
earth from his hands and began to 
walk toward the boat. Reverses— 
especially those from which he suf- 
fered—were common in his life and 
he had learned to accept them. He 
could accept even this one, the most 
bitter of all; he saw his hope, now, 
as only a childish daydream, as only 
one more of the many remnants of 
childhood which it had lately be- 
come necessary for him to relin- 
quish. It was immaterial to him now 
whether what Tom had said was 
true or not; he no longer cared; dis- 
illusionment had swept over him, 
washing everything else away. Just 
as the waves cut into the base of the 
island, so it attacked him; but the 
feeling was no stranger, he had 
known it often before, it had carved 
out crevices where it could rest, 
now, without overflowing. 

As he stepped into the boat, his 
eyes were dry. 


When they were a hundred yards 
or so from the pier, Tom, who had 
been irritable ever since they had 
left the island, suddenly stopped 
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rowing. “I’m tired of carrying you 
around,” he said to Michael. “Why 
don’t you row the rest of the way?” 

“T’m tired, too,” Leonard said, 
“And I’ve got a headache.” 

“All right,” Michael said. “Y'| 
take over.” He got up and ex. 
changed places with them. He 
grasped the oars and began to pull, 
but he was unpracticed and they 
only grazed the surface. He pulled 
harder and one oarlock jumped out 
of its socket. 

Tom and Leonard laughed. “You 
can row, can’t you?” Tom said. 

“Yes,” Michael answered. “I'll 
get started in a minute.” 

“Aw, let’s go for a swim,” Leon- 
ard said in disgust. 

Tom stood up. “O. K. We might 
as well get some fun out of this 
trip.” 

They slipped over the side into the 
water, rocking the boat. Michael 
watched them until they had disap- 
peared behind the stern. 

“Start rowing, Mike!” Leonard 
called. ‘“‘Let’s see how fast you can 
go!” 

Michael put the displaced oarlock 
back and began to pull, but the boat 
did not move. 

Leonard laughed. ‘“That’s terrific 
speed!” 

“Yeah, get a move on!” Tom 
called. 

He tried again, but the boat 
stayed where it was. Glancing 
around helplessly then, he saw 
fingertips slide over the top of the 
stern seat. He dropped the oars and 
shouted, “If you’d let go of the boat, 
maybe I could get it to move!” 

“©. K., O. K.,” Tom said. “It was 
only a joke.” 
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Leonard gave the stern a shove. 
You don’t have to get mad.” 

The boat moved off. Michael 
watched Tom and Leonard swim out 
behind the stern and begin to dive 
and splash. Soon he noticed that the 
distance between them and the boat 
had increased. He rowed harder. 

All at once Leonard shouted, 
“Hey! Wait for us!” He threw him- 
self forward in the water and began 
to swim after the boat. 

Tom followed him. “Yeah, come 
back!” 

But Michael kept rowing. If he 
had lost the island, he thought, if 
he had lost the arrowheads and dino- 
saur teeth, he could at least have this 
—the pleasure of seeing Tom and 
Leonard humiliated. It could be a 
victory after all; he could still win. 

“Come back, you dirty double- 
crosser!” ‘Tom shouted at him. 
“Wait till I get my hands on you! 
Just wait!” He and Leonard were 
gaining on the boat. 

Michael paid no attention; he 
could be as cruel to them, he told 
himself, as they had been to him. He 
looked around quickly and saw that 
he was approaching the pier. 

Suddenly Tom stopped swimming 


and picked something off the sur- 
face of the water. “This is for you, 
you doublecrosser!” he cried as he 
heaved it at the boat. 

It landed on the stern seat and 
Michael screamed with horror. 
There, gaping at him, lay a dead 
toadfish, slimy, bloated like a bal- 
loon, its grotesque toad’s face dis- 
tended into a grin, water dripping 
from its open mouth. As he stared 
at it, the strength went out of 
Michael’s body; his arms collapsed 
at his sides and the oars slipped over- 
board. For he was afraid; the toad- 
fish seemed to be laughing at him, 
taunting him, telling him, with a 
sneer, that it was useless to struggle, 
to hope, that this was a final defeat, 
that he would never win again. He 
sat here, hunched over his knees, un- 
til the boat gave a jolt. It had struck 
the pier. 

He caught hold of a pile and 
climbed up. For an instant he looked 
back, through tears, at Marshall’s 
Island, beautiful in the distance, 
blue-green and gilded by the sun. 
Then, when he saw Tom and Leon- 
ard swimming up to the pier, he 
turned and ran toward the cabaifias, 
sobbing as he went. 


The Fano Club 


SYLVAN KaRCHMER 


N the early spring of 1945— 
anticipating the drive which 
later resulted in the total col- 

lapse of German arms in Italy—im- 
portant units of the XV Air Force, 
then centered around Foggia, moved 
up north on the Adriatic side of the 
peninsula. 

My outfit advanced as far as 
Fano. Here, overlooking the sea, on 
the Via Flaminia, the highway which 
led to Ravenna, we occupied an 
old convent that had calcimined 
walls and a high, vaulted ceiling. 

Fano, so different from the scrub- 
by little Italian villages of the south, 
was a clean-looking town of about 
ten thousand people. A seaport vil- 
lage, with a small natural harbor, it 
was flanked on either side by brown 
rocks, which dipped gracefully into 
a purple sea. We came in April—a 
beautiful season of the year. The 
plum trees were in blossom and the 
roses were already climbing the con- 
vent walls. At dusk I could stand 
at the window and watch the boats, 
with their multi-colored sails, glide 
into the bay, while below me the 
towers of the city shone in soft, 
golden light. 

I soon discovered that Fano was 
an old place known to the ancients. 
Augustus had landed here upon re- 
turning from one of his trips to 
Greece, and in commemoration of 
that event the Senate had erected the 
arch which was still the town’s most 
prized possession. It was the birth- 
place of a pope, Clement VIII, 


who built the lovely Chiesa della A. 
Michele and the elegant Loggia 
which adjoined the church. A later 
pope, one of the Juliuses, had estab- 
lished here the first printing press 
with arabic type. 

During the closing years of the 
Cinquencento Fano had been host, 
though unknowingly, to Leonardo 
da Vinci, who, seeking employment 
with Cesare Borgia, had journeyed 
here in accidental company with a 
Florentine ambassador named Nic- 
colo Machiavelli. 

The current war had done Fano 
severe harm. When we came, we 
found rubble in the streets and the 
scars of war still fresh on the build- 
ings along the Via Flaminia. On the 
whole, however, we were surprised 
that more of the city had not been 
damaged, for Fano had been used by 
the Germans as a supply depot, and 
for eighteen months it had been a 
target for our bombers. 

One casualty of our attacks was 
the Palazzo della Ragione, in the 
Piazza Maggiore. We found it gut- 
ted and partially in ruins. Also de- 
stroyed was a wing of the Palazzo 
Malatestiano—once the palace of 
the family who, for several cen- 
turies, had ruled the city—now 4 
civic museum. When I visited it, I 
saw an abundance of dusty brocade 
gowns, a collection of stone mortars 
and battling rams, and a rusty 
armor, which had belonged to 
Paolo Malatesta, a medieval prince- 
ling, whose love for his brother’s 
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wife, Francesca da Rimini, was im- 
mortalized by Dante. 

Still more interesting was the 
beautiful fountain in the center of 
the piazza. I was told it had been 
crowned with a nude bronze figure 
of Fortuna, the patron goddess of 
the city; but when I visited the 
square, the statue had been hit by a 
bomb, and only the base remained. 

Near the piazza, in a lane of shops 
and churches, from which rose the 
pungent scent of oleanders and 
bougainvillea blossoming in the 
April sunshine, stood the town li- 
brary—the Biblioteca Federciani. 
Several times I tried the iron gate, 
but I always found it locked. 

One afternoon after turning away 
from the closed gate, I wandered 
back to the Via Flaminia, and passed 
the squat, grim castle of the Mala- 
testas, which dominated the city. 
The castle looked durable enough, 
but delicate, too, with its sturdy 
Norman towers tempered by orna- 
mental consoles and arched cornices. 

A stone’s throw from here was 
the Chiesa di S$. Giuseppe al Porto, 
done in Byzantine, and bearing the 
shape of a Greek cross. In design and 
age it reminded me of San Vitale in 
Ravenna, and I was curious to know 
something about it. 

While I was still inspecting the 
church, a young nun, in a black, 
starched uniform, walked through 
the gateway, out of a nearby con- 
vent, and in answer to my question, 
explained in precise English that the 
church had no great age. It was only 
forty-two years old! 

“For something beautiful you 
must see §. Michele,” she said, “there 
we have a fine altarpiece done by 


Perugino. Though I must tell you, 
Signor, we have no great art treas- 
ures in Fano, as you will find else- 
where in Italy. The great Raffaello 
was born in Urbino. That is only a 
few miles distance from here, but 
we have nothing of his here.” 

She was very friendly and volun- 
teered a great deal of information 
about the city. 

“Tell me,” she asked, when the 
conversation commenced to _ lag, 
“‘will the Germans attack again? Is 
there danger of the Americans being 
driven out of Fano?” 

I assured her it was not a likely 
possibility. 

She pointed to the orphanage 
which adjoined the church. Fifty 
children were killed last winter in 
one terrible raid, she said, shaking 
her head. “The war has not been 
kind to us,” she added. ““We pray it 
will not return to us.” 

The gutted building had not been 
cleared away. Behind the fence on 
the budding spring grass the chil- 
dren stopped their play and watched 
me. Unlike their compatriots in the 
south, they did not beg for choco- 
lates or chewing gum, and there was 
something almost hostile in the way 
they stared at me. 

“You must excuse them,” said the 
young nun, with an apologetic lit- 
tle smile. “They are frightened of 
you Americans. They still remember 
the terrible noise the bombs made 

. and the painful cries of their 
little friends.” 

She hesitated and her eyes looked 
away. “They still toss in their sleep, 
and sometimes they call out in a 
fearful voice. Many of them are 
mentally very ill.” 
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“I am sorry,” I said. 

“You do not sound like a con- 
queror, Signor.” And we _ both 
laughed. I inquired about the library 
and she told me when I might visit 
it. “You will find Signor Puchetti, 
the direttore, a very diligent young 
man. And there is little about Fano 
that he does not know. Ask him to 
explain the meaning of the Dante 
terzine which was inscribed on the 
marble slab under the portico in the 
piazza. Alas, now it is gone. I never 
could remember the story, but the 
marble was very beautiful. It was 
Carrara.” 

She sighed and looked over my 
head in the direction of the sea. 
“Signor Puchetti was a great stu- 
dent of our history, but now—now, 
since that great sadness has come 
into his life, I do not know, 


> 


Signor... 
She did not elucidate, assuming 
perhaps that I had already heard the 


story of that “sadness.” After a 
few minutes more of conversation 
she called the children. It was time 
for them to go inside. Then she bade 
me good evening. 

A few days later I made my way 
back to the piazza and from here 
walked over to the Biblioteca. The 
director himself opened the door, 
and in a brisk voice inquired my 
business. 

I had not expected to find him so 
young. He was hardly out of his 
middle-twenties. His sandy hair was 
in sharp contrast to the dark-com- 
plexioned Italians I was accustomed 
to seeing in the south. His face, how- 
ever, was unusually pale; and notic- 
ing the black band he wore on his 
sleeve, I remembered the Sister’s re- 
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mark. 

When I told him I wanted to look 
around a bit, he smiled, a thin, wan 
smile, and remarked that I was the 
first American to visit here. ‘Please 
follow me,” he said, and led the 
way back to his study. 

It was small, fitted with cases 
containing books and manuscripts, 
A large bust—I judged to be Seneca 
—-stood on a table, while on the desk 
I noticed the picture of a smiling 
young woman. She was uncommon- 
ly attractive. 

“You must excuse me,” he said. 
“We are still engaged in uncover- 
ing—how do you say it?—digging 
out. Many of our finer things are 
still stored away. We are not sure 
that the war is over for us yet.” 

I asked him if the Germans had 
molested him in his work while they 
occupied the city. He gave me a 
long, thoughtful stare, and opened 
his mouth as if to say something; 
then thinking better of it, merely 
moved his shoulders. 

“They were strict here,” he said. 
“They did not pillage; but what 
pleased their eye they took by legal 
means. Fortunately for Fano, the 
town did not possess great works of 
art which might have inflamed their 
avarice. Ours are simple things, 
valuable only because they belong to 
our past.” 

He gazed thoughtfully in front of 
him into a pool of sunlight, and was 
silent for so long a time I wondered 
if he had forgotten my presence. 
Then he looked up. “You must par- 
don me, I did not mean to offend. 
I have recently suffered a great per- 
sonal affliction.” 

“IT do not wish to intrude upon 
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your grief.” 

“A visit such as yours is no in- 
trusion,” he replied courteously. 
“Come, we shall examine what we 
have here.” 

I followed him through the dark, 
oak hall, down a long corridor, filled 
with the marble busts of forgotten 
cardinals and obscure dukes. I ex- 
amined old manuscripts, Latin docu- 
ments, town records, musty treaties. 
The director patiently explained 
what he thought would interest me. 

I asked him about the marble slab 
under the portico. | 

He smiled. “It is not a pleasant 
history, Sergente. Many years ago 
two of Fano’s citizens—officials, 
and as such, guardians of her lib- 
erty—were tricked into meeting one 
of the Malatesta tyrants. He longed 
to possess the city, and when these 
two came under safe conduct, he 
ordered them seized and thrown into 
the sea. Then he marched down 
from Cattolica upon us. Dante’s 
verse, describing their fate, was en- 
graved on the marble: 


Instruct the twain whom Fano 
boasts 
Her worthiest sons, Guido and 
Angelo, 
That if tis given us here to scan 
aright the future... 


He stopped. “The rest escapes 
me,” he said. “It is only fine bits of 
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marble fragment now, however... 

While he spoke, I noticed an old 
man, who wore a kind of blue 
smock, dusting the statuary. From 
time to time he would stop and 
listen to our conversation. And as 
we walked down the dim corridors, 


he trailed us. Once or twice I had 
the feeling he was going to interrupt 
us, for it was easy to see he was 
anxious to talk, but when he fin- 
ished dusting the marble busts of the 
cardinals, he went over to the 
window and pushed open the shut- 
ter, giving us a view of the sea. In 
the bright morning light the water 
was serene and very blue. 

I mentioned to the director that I 
had been told there was a Titian in 
these parts. 

“You have come to the wrong 
city,” he said. “In Urbino there are 
two Titians, and a small work of the 
early Raffaello, before he went to 
Rome to become famous. But here, 
Sergente, we have no great art treas- 
ures. We lost the lovely Fortuna. 
You saw the fountain in the square? 
She turned with the wind, and was 
very beautiful. Also in the piazza 
was an arch attributed to Bramante, 
and in S. Michele we had Giovanni 
Santi’s Visitation. But that is all. . .” 

And now the old man could con- 
tain himself no longer. “Perhaps,” 
he murmured in Italian to the di- 
rector, “he would like to see the 
Guercino.” 

“To be sure,” said the young man, 
looking away into the sea, and sud- 
denly growing very pensive again. 

“Ah, Signor Puchetti,” cried the 
caretaker, still in Italian. “I have 
committed an indiscretion. It was 
not done intentionally.” 

Puchetti smiled. “It is nothing,” 
he said. “Ernesto, you must not re- 
proach yourself.” 

Then he turned back to me. “‘Per- 
haps it might interest you to know 
that Robert Browning, the poet, 
once visited Fano. Ernesto can tell 
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you much better than I the details 
of his visit. It was in the year 1848, 
was that not the year, Ernesto?” 

“It was exactly the year, Signor 
Puchetti. I am pleased you remem- 
ber.” 

The director smiled again. “At 
first the poet did not like our Fano. 
He came at a bad time of the year, 
in summer, when, as he wrote him- 
self, ‘the very air swoomed in the 
sun’.” 

Ernesto put down his duster and 
stood by my side. “It was a bad sum- 
mer when he came,” he said, speak- 
ing now in English. “I have studied 
the record. All vegetation had been 
scorched into paleness. There was no 
rain that season. Even our wheat did 
not please him, and he complained 
that he lived only on fish and living 
water.” 

Puchetti said, “Ernesto likes the 
poet.” Then his voice grew playful 
when he spoke to the old man. “Is 
it not true that later Browning said 
Fano was a beautiful place?” 

Ernesto beamed upon him. “How 
true—but who can blame him! He 
wrote that he loved our houses and 
the rocks by the water. And so, 
Signor,” he said to me, “it was 
natural that he should love the 
Guercino, too. It was worth coming 
all the way to Fano, just for 
‘L’angelo custode,’ he wrote. You 
have seen it?” 

I shook my head. 

“One minute, then,” he said, and 
shuffled down the hallway. Present- 
ly he returned carrying a large 
paperbound volume. He eagerly 
flipped the pages. “Here,” he 
breathed. 

I saw a full page print of the pic- 
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ture I was later to see on the wall 
of the Chiesa di S. Agostino—the 
angel holding the child, who knelt 
in prayer. 

“Signor, do you know the won- 
derful poem Robert Browning wrote 
of this picture?” he asked me. 

I confessed my ignorance. 

“Ah, then wait.” He hunted 
through the pages until he found 
the poem, in English. “You must 
read it,” he insisted. 


Dear and great Angel, wouldst thou 
only leave 

That child when thou hast done 
with him, for me! 

Let me sit all the day here, and when 
eve 

Shall find performed thy special 
ministry, 

And time come for departure, thou, 
suspending, 

Thy flight, may’st see another child 
for tending, 

And another still, to quiet and re- 
trieve. 

Guercino drew this angel I saw teach 

(Alfred, dear friend) —that little 
child to pray, 

Holding the little hands up, each to 
each 

Pressed gently,—with his own head 
turned away 

Over the earth where so much lay 
before him 

Of work to do, though heaven was 
opening o’er him, 

And he was left at Fano by the 
beach. 

We were at Fano, and three times 
we went 

To sit and see him in his chapel there, 

And drink his beauty to our soul’s 
content 
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My angel with me too; and since I 
care 

For dear Guercino’s fame (to which 
in power 

And glory comes this picture for a 
dower, 

Fraught with a pathos so magnifi- 
cent)— 

And since he did not work thus 
earnestly 

At all times and has else endured 
some wrong— 

I took one thought his picture struck 
from me, 

And spread it out, translating it to 
song. 

My love is here. Where are you, dear 
old friend? 

How rolls the Wairoa, at your 
world’s far end? 

This is Ancona, yound is the sea. 


“The church has been spared,” 


said the old man. “Would you like 
to see it?” 

As he spoke, his eyes went to the 
director again. 


Puchetti nodded. “Of course, 
Ernesto, why do you hesitate to ask 
him? There is little else in Fano. But 
I must warn you, Sergente, it is not 
a great work of art. Only it should 
be seen in the morning, when the 
light is proper.” 

“Signor direttore,” said Ernesto 
in a tender voice. “It is clear, it pains 
you to speak of it. Spare yourself.” 


After I left them, I came back to 
the Piazza Maggiore. I looked at the 
Arch of Augustus and at the 
Church of Saint Michael, with its 
facade done in intricate stone lace 
work. It had been spared, but close 


by, all that remained of another 
church was an unlovely heap of 
stones. It was not pleasant to con- 
sider that either as a frightful neces- 
sity of war—or perhaps, as an acci- 
dent—we had destroyed this church. 
Though when I looked at it, and re- 
membered the injury I had seen in 
Cassino and Rimini, in Naples, it- 
self, I knew the damage here was 
negligible. Fano would survive these 
losses. 

But these structures—and they 
possessed this in common with others 
I had seen, wherever I had journeyed 
in Italy—spoke a way of life. They 
were symbols of all that Italy had 
come to mean to me—much that 
was dignified and beautiful, as well 
as much that was magnificent in the 
human spirit. 

When I stepped inside the Chiesa 
di S. Agostino, I found it pleasant- 
ly cool and filled with the scent of 
fragrant incense. The glass in the 
windows had been broken and the 
sunlight streamed through the open 
metal frames. 

I walked down the main nave, 
where to the right of the high altar, 
I found the Guercino—Robert 
Browning’s “The Guarding Angel.” 

The director was right. It was not 
a great work of art. The figures 
were mediocre, the colors faded. 
But it was evident what had cap- 
tured the fancy of the poet. The 
protecting angel stood with out- 
stretched wings, holding the child, 
who crouched by his side, his small 
hands folded in prayer, a childish ex- 
pression of innocence and rapture 
on his face. The artist, whatever else 
he had done in his picture, had found 


the graceful sense of movement, 
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which, to me, was so integral a part 
of the Italian character. The flesh 
was rosy and fresh, and the child was 
as real to me as he had been to 
Browning, ninety-five years before. 
I was still examining the picture 
when I heard the soft footsteps of 
the old man behind me. 

“Signor,” he whispered, “how 
good it is to see you here. Since the 
war no one comes anymore.” 

I said to him, “It is to our credit 
that we did not destroy it.” 

“Yes,” he murmured in a low 
voice. “It is spared. You have heard, 
perhaps, of that delightful custom 
in your country called the Fano 
Club. Those who admired the poet 
came here to see the picture. A great 
number came. Many teachers, many 
others, who loved the poet. When 
they returned to their own land, 
they became members of your Fano 
Club.” 

He shook his head gravely. ‘Yes, 
it has been spared. But it cost us 
dear.” 

“Tell me, Ernesto, what does this 
have to do with the director and 
with the band he wears on his 
sleeve?” 

Ernesto came closer and touched 
my arm. But before he spoke, he 
looked around the church, which, 
except for us, was deserted. 

“J shall mention no names,” he 
said. “We no longer speak of it, 
Signor, but to you I must relate 
what happened.” 

He moved his head back and forth 
with a sad, forlorn gesture, as if to 
indicate that the tragedy was still 
poignant and alive in his mind. 

“The German capitano—the com- 
mander of the garrison here— 
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warned us that we would have q 
severe raid. There had been many, 
but this one, he said, this one would 
be relentless. The Americans were 
coming in great strength. Alas, 
Signor, what a frightful anxiety it 
was—that is what one had to live 
through. That night some came to 
place sandbags around the church. 
It is, as you see, a venerable church. 
It has a great age. And to us in Fano 
it is very dear.” 

He took a deep breath and con- 
templated the picture with a fond 
look. 

“That night with others he came. 
Let us give him no name. This pri- 
vacy he deserves to retain for him- 
self, since he no longer possesses his 
wife. She was a woman of uncom- 
mon beauty. You should have seen 
her, Signor. Botticelli might have 
painted her—for she, in truth, is a 
Judith. You have seen the Botticelli 
in the Uffizi? She was as lovely. 
Alas, Signor, her beauty was her 
ruin. For that beauty inflammed the 
unholy desires of the German capi- 
tano, who lived in the Loggia. Many 
times he made advances to her, re- 
pulsive to this woman, because she 
loved her husband. The capitano 
promised her many things: coffee 
and sugar and tea. These were deli- 
cacies we could not procure for our- 
selves in Fano.” 

The morning light faded away 
from the picture. I was suddenly 
conscious of the dampness in the 
church. 

“It was a great temptation, Sig- 
nor, but she would not be moved. 
The whole of Fano knew and loved 
her for this courage; for it took 
courage to resist a man of the capi- 
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tano’s power. Only that night, the 
night they laid the sandbags, the 
better to save the Guercino—that 
night when the capitano sent for 
her, she came. Her husband had not 
returned from this church. She had 
no word of him. Fearing that he had 
perished in the raid, she was crazed 
with anxiety. And when the capi- 
tano sent her word it was a matter 
which concerned her husband, she 
came to the Loggia. See, Signor, 
what a fine building it is—as noble 
as you will find in Fano.” 

He pointed with a long finger 
through the open window. 

“That much we know, that by 
trickery she was drawn to the Log- 
gia. And when she came, she found 
not her husband, but only the evil 
capitano. To this day none except 
the capitano knows what took place. 
But this we know—to her honor and 
to the honor of all Fano, she fled 
across the arch.” 

Again he made a gesture with his 
long, expressive fingers. 

“There after the raid the next 
morning they found her in a terrible 
state, dead on the cobblestones.” 

He wiped his brow. He was 
trembling. 

“I did not know,” I murmured 
in a low voice. 

“German soldiers were the first 
to find her. They brought her into 
the Salone del trono. It is the larg- 
est room in the Palazzo. It has lovely 
mosaics and graf fiti—little sketches 
which cover the walls. There are 
statues, too, in granite, and some in 
precious marble. It was to this room 
that the capitano called her husband. 
It was an accident, he explained and 
made excuses. They say her husband 


was standing against the stucco wall, 
when the evil capitano told him the 
news. Here hung the sword of Sigis- 
mondo Malatesta. Do you know his 
story, Signor? He was an evil 
man, but he had a great love for his 
wife, Isotta, and this redeemed his 
evil. His sword was an old weapon, 
you understand, but it was still very 
sharp; I myself have seen it many 
times in the Salone. There are those 
who say this young husband, when 
the capitano told him the news, 
should have picked up the weapon 
and forthright killed the German 
commander. To be sure, the Ger- 
mans would have slain him, but he 
would have avenged his wife. Do 
you think this is so, Signor?” 

He took my arm again. This time 
he clutched it tightly. 

“But the husband was a man of 
sensibilities; do you follow me, 
Signor? We are a people of light... 
and of great humanity.” 

He spread out his hands in a 
simple, sweeping gesture. “The Ger- 
mans are fierce; they are a warlike 
people. To them force is as natural 
as the breath of air they take. But 
we in Fano—this is not our way.” 

He led me to the doorway. Be- 
hind us Guercino’s angel was already 
obscured by shadows, while beyond 
us in the brilliant morning sunlight 
gleamed the spires and towers of 
Fano. There was nothing resplen- 
dent about them, but they formed 
a picture that was pleasing to the 
eye. Even the Rocca Malatestiana, 
grim as it appeared, was saved from 
complete harshness by the graceful 
lines in its archways and by the 
fluted crestings on its buttresses. 

Ernesto sighed roughly as he 
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wiped his brow. “Could a warlike 
people have built this city? No, we 
are a people of peace. Dante de- 
scribes us so in the Comedia. You 
understand, then, why the young 
husband could not do violence, even 
to avenge his wife?” 

I turned to him, and for some 
odd reason I remembered Dante’s 
lines that Puchetti had quoted to 
me. 

“The director,” I began, “so 
thet...” 

“Please,” Ernesto interrupted me, 
“I did not speak his name.” 

“No,” I replied, “you did not.” 

“Now,” he said, and his face 
brightened. “When you return to 
America, you can enroll in the Fano 
Club, for you have seen the Guer- 
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cino. When peace comes again, many 
others will come, as before. They 
will be grateful to us that we saved 
the picture from their own bombers, 
Signor, I do not mean any offense to 
your noble land.” 

“What a pity, Ernesto, that 
Browning is not here. He should 
have heard your story. He would 
have used it properly.” 

“Ah, Signor, you make sport of 
what I have told you,” said Ernesto, 
but he was pleased. 

He took my hand. “Goodbye,” he 
said. Then he walked past the slen- 
der columns and mosaic porch of 
the Loggia. 

“Or Dante,” I thought sudden- 
ly, as I watched him disappear be- 
neath the Arco di Augusto. 


Fishing Boats Gomg Out at Sunset 


Scott GREER 


Beyond the bay, walled deep with pine and cedar, 
Beyond the broken golden rush of the breakers, 
Lies the deep night of ocean, and forever 

It lays its seal upon the harbor’s mouth. 


And the harbor under the guttering sun is strange, is silent; 
Bathed in red flames, the white town cannot speak; 

Out of the lore of trails and the wisdom of earthlings 

No voice rises to the answer their hunger seeks. 


There is no answer for all who flee from conquered knowledge, 

And even the quiring sunlight, and the poppies, cannot speak; 

They would face the unlit door of the house of darkness, 

And only the low night knows them, and the gulls know, and the sea. 


II 
Now out of the town the long boats slowly gather 
Moving outwards into the granite plains of water— 
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Dispersed as the riding foam, they are driven by ancient gales; 
And each ship breaks apart to a silent loneness 

While the cold wings of mind race onward beyond their hunger, 
Driven through dark of the night toward'sunken bells . . . 


—But strangely now, and silently, as lost gulls feathering 

On into the wounded sunset, the low hulls dipping and lifting 

With wave and the urges of wind, with the unknown rhythms of voyage, 
—Strangely, and swiftly, they leap to the horn of the night winds 
Calling out of the mouth of danger voice of the gods of man. 


Til 


And the answer of that cry was heard once, by the fishermen, 
There by the Roman sea, among the raw wet cording, 

The food of the god, the seafruit, was held in the human hands; 
The answer one had wrested from the cold womb waters 

Was warmed by his flesh and broken, among the starving millions, 
Among the living god, the hungry tribe of man. 


Was broken, and divided, 

Was replenished in rich floodtides; 

Their hunger was loved and understood and fed. 
They were touched by his hands to music, 


There in the warmth, in the noonshine, 
And out of the darkness of hunger 
They trusted, and were led. 


Now the answer, the answer. 
The warm and living word? 
Only echoes ...and echoes... 
The boom and hiss of the surf. 


For it is cold now, cold 

By the shores of that Roman sea; 

Cold is the wavesough of midnight, and the mews are terribly fed. 
They cry over torn masts, and the nipples of sunken mines, 

And far beyond all memory, and the horizons of our time, 

The sun is faded forever, and the seamews cry into darkness 
Where the fisherman is dead, and all his great host, dead. 


—But silently, now silently, 

Far, against growing darkness, 

They move beyond the Point of Pines, the last pale lip of the sand; 

They move outwards, forever, 

Beyond the last ashes of sunset, 

Who dive through the door of the darkness, who seek the sunken lands, 


Three Prayers by Turgenev 


Translated by Bernard Guilbert Guerney 


A Prayer for a Time of Afflictions 


Lord God my Benevolent, let me prostrate myself before Thee in 
humble supplication: God, grant me relief from my afflictions, extend 
Thy hand to me in help, hearken to my bitter moaning, look with com- 
passion upon my tears. My God, my God, recall not the sins of my youth, 
let me not fall into despair, inspire my despondent and hope-bereft spirit. 
Help me, Lord my God; have mercy upon me—have mercy upon me 
that am poor, infirm; hearken unto my cry; grant me relief, if for but 
the space of a sigh, O Lord! 


A Prayer for a Time of Respite 


Lord Merciful, I thank Thee from the very depths of my soul for the 
relief from my bodily affliction. May the gentle joy of a heart set at ease 
be in itself a very prayer before Thee! Lord, make me worthy of a con- 
tinuance of Thy help, and may it ever inhere in my memory, and may 
I never sink into forgetfulness and indifference, but bear forever in mem- 
ory Thy lovingkindnesses.—Lord, I render thanks unto Thee! 


When I Pray 


When a depressing, evil pensiveness overwhelms me— 

When all that I so long deemed holy crumbles and falls into dust, like a 
rotted tree— 

When the actuality of life surges so boisterously, so brazenly, 

And the soul, devoid of all its forces, devoid of all reproaches, dismally 
quivers— 

When I reflect that my impassioned verse will have sounded in vain 

And not a soul will have been set aflame with even an insensate, a coarse 
glow— 

When none feels expectant, nor feels even vague yearning— 

When men are so apprehensive of suffering— 

When old men are ever so right— 

Then, then, do my prayers go up ardently to Him, 

Go up avidly to the Lord of Battles, 

Go up to my living God. 


Turgenev: A Novel Aspect 


BERNARD GUILBERT GUERNEY 


In my attitude toward God I adhere to 
the opinion of Faust: 
Wer darf ihn nennen? 
Und wer bekennen: 
Ich glaub ihn? 
Wer empfinden, 
Und sich unterwinden 
Zu sagen: ich glaub ihn nicht?* 
—Turgenev: in a letter to Hertzen. 


HE publication of the two 
prayers (in Raduga [The 
Rainbow], Almanach of the 
Pushkin House, Petrograd, 1922) 
created, quite naturally, something 
of a flurry, since the author could 
hardly be described as religious, or 
even a believer. They constitute a 
holograph on a single sheet of yel- 
lowed note-paper, found in the 
archives of Ya. P. Polonski, and bear 
a pencilled notation by that poet 
that they were written by Turgenev 
in his youth, and that the writer 
wanted to destroy them. They are, 
however, in Turgenev’s mature 
hand, as pointed out by L. Uterski 
in the excellent article accompany- 
ing their publication, to which arti- 
cle all further commentators are 
bound to be indebted. 

The spiritual countenance of 
Turgenev has been _ repeatedly 
drawn, by himself as well as by 
others. “This was a man,” V. S. 
Axacova, daughter of the famous 
writer, noted in her diary for 1885, 


*Who dare express Him? 
And who profess Him, 
Saying: I believe in Him! 
Who, feeling, seeing, 
Deny His being, 
Saying: I believe Him not! 
(Part I, Sc. 16. Bayard Taylor’s translation.) 


“who had no conception of any 
faith whatsoever, capable of experi- 
encing physical sensations only; all 

is impressions pass through his 
nerves; he is incapable of either 
grasping or feeling the spiritual as- 
pect of an object,” while one of 
her brothers, Constantine Axacov, 
writer of remarkable historical 
studies and wretched plays, head 
Slavophile and ardent reformer, was 
profoundly indignant at Turgenev’s 
famous statement that Belinski, and 
Belinski’s Letter to Gogol, consti- 
tuted his, Turgenev’s, whole religion. 

Axacova’s judgment is, of course, 
unjust and hardly objective: Tur- 
genev was capable of experiencing 
sensations other than the merely 
physical. And if he had no orthodox 
(or Orthodox) faith, he was not 
without a faith of another sort and 
more ardent: a faith in duty and 
self-denying love which was 
“stronger than death—and the fear 
of death,” and an inseparable part of 
his soul, of the credo of his whole 
life. 

That credo is contained in a let- 
ter to Miliutina, dated February 22 
(Old Style), 1875, answering her 
request to define his outlook on the 
world: 

I will state briefly that I am pre-emi- 
nently a realist, and am interested most of 
all in the living truth of human physiog- 
nomy; to all that is superstitious my atti- 
tude is one of indifference; I believe in no 
absolutes or systems whatsoever, I love lib- 


erty most of all and, insofar as I can judge, 
am not beyond the reach of poetry. Every- 
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thing that pertains to man is dear to me; 
I am a stranger to Slavophily, even as I am 
to every orthodoxy. 

Yes, everything that is of this earth is 
dust and corruption [he wrote in Novem- 
ber, 1861, to Countess Lambert] and 
blessed is he whose lot lies in waters other 
than these bottomless ones! He that has 
faith has everything and can lose nothing, 
whereas he who has it not has nothing— 
and I feel this all the more profoundly in 
that I belong to those who have it not! 
But I still do not lose hope. 

And, in December of the same 
year, he wrote her: 

Religion alone can overcome this fear [of 
death]; but religion itself must become a 
natural need in a man; as for him who has 
it not, however, all that is left him is to 
turn his eyes away, either with frivolity or 
in stoicism (essentially it’s six of one and 
half a dozen of the other) . . . Can it be that 
death is something else than the last func- 
tioning of life? I absolutely do not know 
what to think, and merely keep on repeat- 
ing: ‘Blessed are they that have faith.’ 

Also, in September, 1864, he 
writes to the same correspondent: 
“I am not a Christian in your sense 
of the word—and, perhaps, not even 
in any sense...” 

What are we to think, then, when 
we are confronted with these two 
prayers from the pen of this ex- 
quisite freethinker, this plus triste 
des hommes, this “‘conscience of his 
people”? Are they betrayals of a 
secret, persistent faith, of an incon- 
sistency which goes by a much 
harsher name? Turgenev’s whole life 
is a refutation of any accusation of 
hypocrisy. Are they manifestations 
of that pusillanimity to which even 
the greatest souls succumb under 
stresses the body cannot bear? This, 
obviously, is not unlikely. Are they 
demonstrations of a yielding to in- 
bred superstitions, of that incon- 
sistency which is not the bugbear of 
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even the greatest minds? This, too, 
is an obvious and closely related like- 
lihood. 

“Be careful, master—my arm will 
break,” Seneca (so we are told) 
warned with equanimity as he was 
being tortured. “See, master, I told 
thee it would break,” he is said to 
have said, still unperturbed, as the 
arm snapped. That, of course, is the 
story—and a grand story it is. But 
Galileo Galilei recanted before the 
rack—and, surely, there are some 
bodily afflictions at least as excruci- 
ating as the ingenuities of master- 
tortures, when the victim is eager to 
turn from all the luminaries of the 
Medical Science to some benighted 
village bone-setter or backwoods 
witch-woman, or ready to try any 
appeal—even to the very Principle 
of Evil, let alone the Omnibenevo- 
lent Himself .. . 

In the matter of ineradicable su- 
perstitions, there is no need of citing 
the by no means unenlightened Dr. 
Johnson and his wood-touching 
fetishism; the present writer recalls 
seeing Alexander Kuprin, surely not 
the least cultured of the great Rus- 
sian writers, wearing a string around 
a finger as a remedy against a sty, 
and his charming assertion that there 
was a great deal to the medical lore 
of the mouzhiks. 

The inference that these prayers 
were written during Turgenev’s 
periods of physical suffering is ob- 
vious. The first was in 1837 when, 
at nineteen, Turgenev broke his arm. 
Both the phrase “recall not the sins 
of my youth,” and the hand, “not in 
the least” resembling Turgenev’s 
handwriting as a youth, would nega- 
tive Polonski’s statement in his old 
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age that these prayers were written 
when Turgenev was a young man. 
They must therefore be referred to 
1849, when the writer was sick with 
cholera for three weeks in Paris, or 
to 1850, when his urinary bladder 
disorder first began to manifest it- 
self, or else (and this is the likeliest 
conjecture, with the “sins of youth” 
phrase taking on a meaning as the 
author was nearing forty) to 
1856-7, when this complaint, de- 
cidedly unromantic yet nonetheless 
excruciating, reached its height and, 
with the briefest periods of respite, 
tortured not only his body but 
robbed him of all spirit, bringing on 
spells of despondence and even des- 
pair. His physical and psychical 
states are both known from the let- 
ters he wrote to many different cor- 
respondents during this period. 
Another possible date cannot be 
ruled out: there are good grounds 
for believing that Polonski received 
the manuscript among other Tur- 
genev papers belonging to 1880-81; 
if they do pertain to this period, they 
may well have been written at the 
beginning of a time when there was 
to be “no walking, no eating, no 
sleeping” for Turgenev, as he states 
in the last letter he ever wrote (to 
Tolstoi, exactly two months before 
his death, which came on Septem- 
ber 3, 1883). “The doctors,” he 
wrote, “don’t know even what name 
to give to my ailment—névralgie 
stomacale goutteuse.”” Autopsy 
showed cancer of the spine, with 


three of the vertebrae destroyed. 

There may also be another very 
simple explanation (which is at pres- 
ent put forth with all due diffi- 
dence), besides those of an all-too- 
human weakness (or momentary 
aberration) or a reversion to pri- 
meval superstition. The prayers may 
not have been written for the au- 
thor himself, but for someone else 
. . . Turgenev deprecated phrase- 
making (witness, as instances, The 
Goblet and Phrasemongery, in Cycle 
Two of his Senilia) ; but craftsman- 
ship does, indisputably, become sec- 
ond nature. He kept (at his physi- 
cian’s orders) a record of his symp- 
toms and sufferings—the Russians 
have a poetical name for such a rec- 
ord: Leaf of Sorrows. And even this 
Leaf of Turgenev’s is written quite 
objectively—and this prose, too, is 
chiselled. What more natural, then, 
that these two prayers should prove 
something more than perfunctory 
pieces and (with his background of 
physical pain) not untouched with 
feeling? 

The publication of the “When I 
Pray” poem (here given in prose), 
did not create the same stir as the 
two prayers; after all, an appeal to 
the God of Battles may fittingly be 
written by a consistent fighter for 
man’s rights. It appeared in Litera- 
turnaya Mysl [Literary Thought], 
Almanach I, Petrograd, 1922. No 
indication has been found of any 
previous appearance in English of 
this piece, or of the two “Prayers.” 


Robert Penn Warren: 
A Checklist of His Critical Writings 


ROBERT WOOSTER STALLMAN 


Though this is an age of great criticism, as yet the only American critics who are fully 
bibliographed are Allen Tate (by Willard Thorp), R. P. Blackmur (Carlos Baker), Edmund 
Wilson (Arthur Mizener), and John Peale Bishop (J. Max Patrick and R. W. Stallman); 
no bibliography exists for Ransom, Burke, Winters—not even for T. S. Eliot. There are of 
course the indispensable Millett surveys, but the listings are incomplete and uncritical. There 
are short criticism surveys in Accent (1941), in Journal of Aesthetics (annually compiled 
by Craig La Driere), and in the University of Kansas City Review (a 1920-1942 selection, 
which I compiled). For a poetry-index there is Mr. Tate’s Sixty American Poets, 1896- 
1944 (Library of Congress, 1945). We have bibliographies of some poets, distinguished 
bibliographies of Robinson (by Beecher Hogan), Frost (Clymer and Green), and Jeffers 
(Alberts). But we still lack a comprehensive poetry-index and we have an even more 
vital need for a definitive criticism-bibliography. This R. P. Warren check-list, drawn 
from my as yet unpublished Bibliography of Modern Criticism (British and American), in- 
tends a further tribute to the achievement of the Southern poet-critics in which Mr. War- 
ren shares. As companion-piece, a checklist of Cleanth Brooks is to appear in a later issue 
of the Uriversity of Kansas City Review. 

This checklist is limited to writings on poetry and criticism (it excludes writings on 
fiction), and it presents criticisms on the author’s poetic and critical work. It is critically 
annotated and is, within the intended scope, complete. Periodicals are coded thus: Acc (Ac- 
cent), AO (American Oxonian), AP (American Prefaces), AR (American Review), BW 
(Book Week), Ch (Chimera), F (Forum), Fug (Fugitive), Fur (Furioso), HA (Harvard 
Advocate), KR (Kenyon Review), N (Nation), NR (New Republic), NYHTB (N. Y. 
Herald Tribune Books), NYTBR (N. Y. Times Book Review), NY (New Yorker), PaR 
(Partisan Review), P (Poetry), PULC (Princeton University Library Chronicle), Pur 
(Purpose), RMR (Rocky Mountain Review), SRL (Saturday Review of Literature), SeR 
(Sewanee Review), SR (Southern Review), VQR (Virginia Quarterly Review), WBR 
(Weekly Book Review), YR (Yale Review). 


I: His Books and Essays 


Note on Three Southern Poets, P, 40 (May, 1932), 103-13. 
On J. G. Fletcher, Donald Davidson, J. C. Ransom. Both Davidson and Ransom write 
on provincialism and agarianism as opposed to an industrial economy; one aspect in- 
volves the relation of the artist to the ordered or disordered society in which he lives. 
The central issue in Ransom’s poetry is the disruption of sensibility. [see F. C. 
Flint’s reading of Tate’s poetry.] Our age offers no grounds of reconciliation in 
the conflict between the scientific and the aesthetic visions, between thought and feel- 
ing (as Richards defines it). This issue is the source of Ransom’s irony. Warren dis- 
tinguishes Ransom’s irony from Hardy’s “circumstantial irony,” and also from 
Eliot’s “irony of historical basis, the juxtaposition of a degenerate present with the 
noble past.” The central problem in Tate’s poetry combines those found in Davidson 
and Ransom’s. This essay thus defines for us the basic intention underlying the poetry 
of the Southern group. 

The Blind Poet: Sidney Lanier, AR, 2 (Nov., 1933), 27-45. 
Compares Lanier’s conceit, which is vague, with Donne’s, which is precise. Defines 
conceit and allegory. Applies the Objective Correlative thus: Lanier “insists on an 
emotional attitude for which he can provide no stimulus; the reader is asked to ac- 
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cept the poet’s experience on trust, the one thing a reader declines to do, unless he, like 
the poet, is a sentimentalist.” No poem of his represents a single vision. He misunder- 
stood the function of idea in art. “‘He regularly performed an arbitrary disjunction, 
both in creation and in criticism, between the idea and the form in which it might be 
embodied.” 

John Crowe Ransom: A study in Irony, VQR, 11 (Jan., 1935), 93-112. 
Discusses that poetry upon which his reputation is founded. 

Some Don’ts for Literary Regionalists, AR, 8 (Nov., 1935), 142-50. 

Literature as a Symptom. Who Owns America; a New Declaration of Independence, ed. 
Herbert Agar and Allen Tate. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1936. 

The Reading of Modern Poetry, AR, 8 (Feb., 1937), 435-49 
(By Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren) (Annotations under Brooks) 
Reprinted in Pur, 10 (Jan., 1938), 31-41, where the essay is incorrectly ascribed to 
Allen Tate. 

Understanding Poetry. By Cleanth Brooks, Jr., and Robert Penn Warren. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1938. (Annotations under Brooks). 

The Situation in American Writing, PaR, 6 (Fall, 1939), 112-13. 
(Answers to Seven Questions, Part II of a symposium). 

The Present State of Poetry, KR, 1 (Autumn, 1939), 384-98. 
Regionalist poets: Frost and others. Notes on MacLeish and Yeats. 
On the relation of the poet to his tradition and to his public. 

Statements [Appreciations of Wallace Stevens], HA, 127 (Dec., 1940), 32. 

An Approach to Literature, ed. Cleanth Brooks, J. T. Purser, and Robert Penn Warren. 
New York: Crofts, 1941. 


Editorial, SR, 7 (Autumn, 1941), iv, vi, vit, x, xii. 
[Unsigned] An attack on H. M. Jones’ SRL article (occasioned by Wilson’s The 
Wound and the Bow). Jones’ tenets harshly ridiculed point by point. Thus though he 
praises critics of the Genteel Era for regarding literature as autonomous, he at the 


same time declares that literature is ethical. Despite his professions of concern for 
literature, he is throughout his article ‘‘occupied in selling literature down the river.” 
Pure and Impure Poetry, KR, 5 (Spring, 1943), 228-54. 
This is one of the finest critical essays in the whole body of current criticism. 
Sums up Pure Poetry Theories. Defends 10 characteristics which most critics hold 
should not be in ‘Pure’ Poetry. Warren discusses Eastman and Eliot. Supplies a 
critique of Pottle’s Idiom of Poetry. On the place of Meaning in Poetry. Contains 
explications of Landor and Ransom poems (Rose Alymer and Bells). Here is Warren 
as critic at his best. (The essay was his Mesures lecture at Princeton, 1942). Cf. 
W. Van O’Connor: “Tension and Structure of Poetry,” SeR, 51 (Autumn, 1943). 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Illustrated by Alexander 
Calder. With an Essay by Robert Penn Warren. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1946. 
Attempts a definitive analysis of the poem. Takes issue and discredits interpretations 
of the scholar-critics. Sums up and criticizes all previous readings. Important too for 
critical commentaries on the Objective Correlative, Intentional Fallacy, the Problem 
of the Personal Element, the poet-poem-reader relationship, symbol and allegory, etc. 
Sec. VII deals with poetic creation and poetic appreciation. Warren’s answer here 
to questions raised about intentions and interpretations is a penetrating summing up. 
Sections III, IV, V of this seven part essay appeared in KR, 8 (Summer, 1946), 391- 
427. (Part of the essay was Warren’s Bergen Foundation lecture at Yale, 1945.) 
Rev. by Harvey Breit, NYHTB, Jan. 5, 1947, p. 5. 
R. P. Blackmur, “Uncle! Uncle!” N, 164 (Mar. 15, 1947), 307-09. [Takes Warren 
to task for his rehearsal of the bad scholarship and the stultified criticism, the ‘‘dead 
horse” of academic misapprehension. “Mr. Warren is a good poet, perhaps the best 
novelist we have, and an unusually able interpretative critic.”] Kenneth Burke, ‘“To- 
wards Objective Criticism,” P, 70 (Apr., 1947), 42-47. [Takes issue with War- 
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ren’s supposed “objectivity.” If he were wholly objective much of the material he 
introduces would be excluded by the rules of evidence. The poem cannot be criti- 
cized without reference to its author. On the Personal Element.] Elizabeth Mignon, 
Ch, 2 (Summer, 1947), 76-78. 


II: His Reviews 


Fug [Joseph Auslander, Sunrise Trumpets], 4 (March, 1925), 29-30. 

NR [Robert Frost, West-Running Brook], 54 (May 16, 1928), 399-401. 

NR [Merrill Moore, The Noise That Time Makes], 61 (Jan. 29, 1930), 280. Moore’s disci- 
pline in the use of the sonnet-form is artificial, his imagery confused and deficient; 
the poems are not expressed, as Kant would say, “according to principles.” (See Ran- 
som’s Foreword.) 

[Alan Porter, The Signature of Pain; Eda Walton, Jame Matthew], 70 (Feb. 24, 
1932), 51-52. 

More than other poets Porter deserves the fashionable claim of Metaphysical. His 
methods analyzed. Walton’s verse raises the question of verse as vehicle for narrative. 
[The Poems of Lascelles Abercrombie], 40 (April, 1932). 

[James Stephens, Strict Joy), 40 (July, 1932), 229-32. 

In his treatment of poetic philosophy he has done some of his best writing, but “A 
poem must carry its own philosophical and mythological baggage; for instance, no 
matter how convenient Mr. Yeats’ mythology has been to him in creating his poetry, 
his well-known exposition of it is, in ome sense, irrelevant. The same applies to the 
present volume.” Stephens’ range is limited, his texture thin, and he injects his own 
sensibility “instead of stirring the reader’s sensibility and directing it by adequately 
realizing in his poems the original stimulus which moved him.” (His correlatives, 
that is, are subjective.) 

[Edmund Blunden, Halfway House], 43 (Feb., 1934), 287-90. 

[John Peale Bishop, Now With His Love], 43 (March, 1934). 

This is one of the half-dozen Bishop criticisms basic to any evaluation of Bishop's 
poetry. Warren characterizes Now With His Love as “an index . . . to the poetical 
development of the last decade or so, and a summary of its fashions.” Bishop’s echoes, 
parailelisms, and influences Warren traces to Eliot, Pound, Yeats, Cummings, Mac- 
Leish. Bishop’s values and his promise defined. (For critical essays summing up 
Bishop’s values see the essays by Joseph Frank, in Sewanee, Winter, 1947, and by R. 
W. Stallman, in Western Review, Autumn, 1946.) 

AR [A. MacLeish, Poems 1924-1933; J. P. Bishop, Now With His Love; R. Hillyer, Col- 
lected Poems; W. de la Mare, The Fleeting; E. A. Robinson, Nicodemus; Talifer; 
John Masefield, A Tale of Troy; R. Jeffers, Give Your Heart to the Hawks; W. H. 
Auden, Poems; Orators; Stephen Spender, Poems; and other works by other poets], 
3 (April, 1934), 212-28. 

On MacLeish: Most of his lyrics present mere mood, a nostalgia which poetically is 
realized only in a series of images drawn from processes of nature. ““The poet is sensi- 
tive to these things and records the stimuli that have affected him, but he has ex- 
hibited little power to dominate them, to organize them as communication for any- 
thing more than simple mood. The formula for most of his lyrics is a deft catalogue 
of these stimuli in conjunction with . . . rhetorical tags . . .” It is a poetry of single 
impulse, requiring no resolution. The same failings of formlessness, defects in logic, 
marks his Conquistador. MacLeish and the Imagists and Wordsworth. 

[R. P. T. Coffin, Ballads of Square-toed Americans; Yoke of Thunder], 44 (Sept-, 
1934), 334-37. 

Points out the commonplace technique, the “lyric glibness” of Coffin’s work, the 
failures in conception and in execution. Warren’s generalizations supported by speci- 
men analysis. ‘Mr. Coffin is sensitive to nature; so he writes poetry. But he likes his 
truths pure, drained of their concreteness; and this fatal preference permits the 
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wild geese to fly on, away from his page, and proceed about their proper business, 
carrying the poetry with them.” 
[V. Sackville-West, Collected Poems], 46 (Sept., 1935), 346-49. 
She has done in The Land, a didactic treatise in blank verse, for the English squire and 
peasant what Masefield has done for the English mariner. She is the Thomas Tusser 
of the 1920's. 

p [Robinson Jeffers, Solstice], 49 (Feb., 1937), 279-82. 

KR [Lionel Trilling, Matthew Arnold], 1 (Spring, 1939), 217-21. 
An admirable book, with Arnold’s position ably analyzed. 
[Rolfe Humphries, Out of the Jewel], 154 (April 11, 1942), 438-39. 
He has met his own motto: “A minor art needs to be hard, condensed, and durable.” 
Warren defines Humphries’ structural formula. This essay is of critical value. 
[Van Wyck Brooks, The Opinions of Oliver Allston], 4 (Spring, 1942), 259-63. 
An analytical parody of Brooks’ position. 
[Kenneth Patchen, The Dark Kingdom], 155 (July 4, 1942), 17. 
[A. Tate, ed., Princeton Verse Between Two Wars], 155 (Aug. 15, 1942), 137. 
[Edmund Wilson, Note Books of the Night], 155 (Dec. 5, 1942), 625. 
[Mark Van Doren, Our Lady Peace], 156 (Feb. 6, 1943), 209-11. 
With one or two exceptions Van Doren’s poems are not poems. They are insipid 
things. A specimen stanza explicated for its flaws of poetic diction, etc. This essay is 
of critical value. 

NYTBR [Edmund Wilson, ed., The Shock of Recognition], June 13, 1943, p. 5. 

Acc [E. E. Cummings, 1x1], 4 (Summer, 1944), 251-53. 
Cummings’ elements are undigested into poetry. “For the most part, his peetry has 
been a poetry of atmosphere, of temperament. It has been a poetry of fleeting evoca- 
tions, glimpses, evanescent impressions, glancing comments.” His problem has always 
been to find a subject. Not having a subject the poems have lacked a principle of 
organization. Here, as everywhere in his criticism, Warren demands of a poem form. 


III: Criticism on Warren 


Thirty-Six Poems (Alcestis Press). 

NYHTB, Feb. 16, 1936, p. 10. Ruth Lechlitner. 

N, 142 (March 25, 1936), 391. Anon. 
“In these poems ratiocination often hampers the free expression of poetic sensibility, 
and emotion is stifled by thought.” He has been forced to be both critic and poet, to 
the detriment of his poetry. (For this reviewer poetry is emotion, and so on). 

P, 43 (April, 1936), 37-41. M. D. Zabel. 

VQR, 12 (April, 1936), 288-95. John Holmes. 

NR, 87 (July 15, 1936), 304. R. Lann. 
Describes the poetry as a combination of Jeffers and Donne. Contrasts Williams’ 
poems in Early Martyr. “Here, then, are two poets with substantially the same out- 
look on the world—that outlook which Mr. Krutch has ticketed for us as “The Mod- 
ern Temper.’” Warren and Williams present the explicit and the implicit phases of 
this outlook. 

F, 96 (Aug., 1936), 96. H. G. Leach. 

SR, 1 (Winter, 1936), 650-74. F. Cudworth Flint. 
This is one of the very best reviews on the Southern poets: Warren, Bishop, Tate. 
Flint compares their sources, their subjects and their methods, and defines their 
poetic qualities. Critically valuable too for explications de texte. 


Eleven Poems on the Same Theme (New (Directions Press). 
NYTBR, April 26, 1942), p. 4. Peter Monro Jack. 

NR, 107 (July 6, 1942), 28. Oscar Williams. 

NYHTB, (July 19, 1942), p. 13. 
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VQR, 18 (Summer, 1942), 478-80. Peters Rushton. 
N, 155 (Sept. 26, 1942), 277. Frank Jones. 

P, 61 (Dec., 1942), 505-08. John Frederick Nims. 
NR, 108 (Mar. 19, 1943), 420-21. Babette Deutsch. 


Selected Poems (1923-1943) (Harcourt). 

Kirkus, 12 (March 15, 1944), 129. 

BW, (April 16, 1944), p. 6. 

NY, 20 (April 22, 1944), 85. Louise Bogan. 

NYTBR (May 7, 1944), p. 4. Willard Thorp. 

SRL, 27 (May 20, 1944), 10. John Crowe Ransom. 
His most important poems are the non-naturalistic ones. 

WBR, (June 25, 1944), p. 11. Elizabeth Drew. 

Acc, 4 (Summer, 1944), 240-46. Ruth Hershberger. 

Ch, 2 (Summer, 1944), 44-45. William Arrowsmith. 
Points out that Warren has one theme, which is the tragic past. Not one poem is 
without reference to this constant intention: the renewal of the tragic tradition. 

Par, 11 (Summer, 1944), 357-60. Arthur Mizener. 
Warren has made his themes his own and absorbed his influences. Mizener finds “real 
possibilities of major poetry here.” “For him, not the world but man’s self ‘has 
crumbled out again to his atomies.’ His poems are investigations of the consequences 
of this disintegration . . .” 

RMR, 8 (Summer, 1944), 164-65. D. Van Ghent. 

KR, 6 (Autumn, 1944), 683-96. F. O. Matthiessen. 
“Warren shares with Tate and with some of the French symbolists a fondness for 
images of violent disorder, and it sometimes becomes a question whether these images 
rise inherently from his concept, or whether they are manipulated too cerebrally upon 
it.” He crowds his lines “with the greatest specific gravity they will bear, so that they 
will not merely assert the uniqueness of an experience but will convey the actual 
burden of that experience . . . ‘Love’s Parable’ is as incapable of paraphrase as ‘To 
his Coy Mistress.” In its archaic diction it recalls Ransom. Affinities with Tate in 
theme: the protest against our reduction of knowledge to abstraction. 

P, 65 (Nov., 1944), 94-101. Dudley Fitts. 

N, 159 (Nov. 25, 1944), 660. W. F. Dupee. 

YR, 34 (Winter, 1945), 344. Louise Untermeyer. 


Brooks, Cleanth. Modern Poetry and the Tradition (1939), pp. 78-87. 
Analyses of representative poems. Their basic themes, methods of thematic resolu- 
tion, their structure (as in History Among the Rocks). His texture, its effects of 
ironic shock; his Metaphysical quality (as in Bearded Oaks). (Compare Flint’s explica- 
tion of History, in Flint’s review cited above, with Brooks’). 

Flint, F. C. “Robert Penn Warren.” AO, 34 (Apr., 1947), 65-79. 
A survey of most of his output, Robert Gorham Davis’ review of All the King’s Men 
being used as a satiric framework for the essay. Significant critical commentary on all 
of his works. 

Forgotson, E. S. ““The Poetic Method of Robert Penn Warren.” AP, 6 (Winter, 1941), 
130-46. 
Facile, uncritical. An amateur explication of Eidolon and Aubade. Warren’s method 
is defined in Brooks’ essay, not in Forgotson’s. 

Gregory, Horace, and Zaturenska, Marya. A History of American Poetry, 1900-1940 
(1946), pp. 383-86. 
A condensed version of Gregory’s essay “Of Vitality, Regionalism and Satire in Re- 
cent American Poetry,” SeR, 52 (Oct., 1944), 572-93, in which Warren’s Selected 
Poems was reviewed and his Billie Potts ballad adversely commented on. Neither 
version is Criticism. 
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Hoffman, Frederick, Allen, Charles, and Ulrich, Carolyn F. The Little Magazine (1946). 
Millett, Fred B, Contemporary American Authors (1940), pp. 628-29. 
O'Connor, William Van. “Robert Penn Warren, ‘Provincial Poet,’” A Southern Vanguard, 


Ed. Allen Tate (1947), pp. 92-99. 


Southard, W. P., ‘The Religious Poetry of Robert Penn Warren.” KR, 7 (Autumn, 1945), 


653-76. 


A collection of 3x5 notes on Warren’s poetic subjects of nature and love and his con- 


cept of religion. A disappointing essay: Impressionistic and disjointed. Contains an 
analysis of The Ballad of Billie Potts (p. 670-73). 
Stallman, R. W. ““The New Criticism and the Southern Critics.” In A Southern Van- 


guard (1947), pp. 28-51. 


Tate, Allen. “The Fugitive 1922-1925: A Personal Recollection Twenty Years After.” 


PULC, 3 (Apr., 1942), 75-84. 


Recent American Poetry and Poetic Criticism (1943), p. 9. 

Sixty American Poets, 1896-1944 (1945), pp. 173-74. 

Twentieth Century Authors (1942), pp. 1476-77. 

Untermeyer, Louis. Modern American Poetry: Modern British Poetry (1942), pp. 668-69. 


Wilson Bulletin, 13 (June, 1939), 652. 


Contributors 


The Editors of the University of Kan- 
sas City Review and the Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company are happy to announce that Alma 
Robison Higbee’s story, ‘““Wedding Night” 
(Autumn, 1946), has been awarded first 
prize ($100), and that Morton Fineman’s 
story, “Tomorrow Will Be Fair and Clear” 
(Winter, 1946), has been awarded second 
prize ($50) in the short story contest spon- 
sored this past year by the Review and the 
Crowell Company. 


Wallace Cable Brown is professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Kansas City and an 
editor of this Review. He has published 
widely in the learned journals and his book, 
The Triumph of Form, “A Study of the 
Later Masters of the Heroic Couplet,” will be 
published by the University of North Caro- 
lina Press this coming Spring. 


John Ciardi, outstanding young American 
poet, an editor of this Review, and a former 
member of the faculty of the University of 
Kansas City, is at present teaching at Har- 
vard. A new volume of verse, Other Skies, 
will be published this fall by Little, Brown, 
and Company. 


Charles Edward Eaton, assistant professor 
of English at the University of North Caro- 
lina, is author of the volume of verse, The 
Bright Plain. He has published widely both 
in this country and in England and is now 
completing a second volume of verse for 
early publication. 


Scott Greer, Guerneville, California, 
twenty-four years old and has been publish- 
ing widely for the past five years. 


Bernard Guilbert Guerney is editor and 
translator of the Viking Portable Russian 
Reader, published in October, 1947, and of 
Soviet Short Stories (New Directions: Sched- 
uled for next Spring). At present he is writ- 
ing a life of Turgenev and, by way of 
variety, editing a cycle of Shakespearean 
plays into what he regards as Shakespeare’s 
only novel. 


Sylvan Karchmer, except for war service 
in North Africa and Italy, has lived his en- 
tire life in Dallas, Texas, where he was born 
in 1912. His memorable story, “Signor 
Sacco,” was published in the Winter 1946 
number of this Review. 
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Charlie Masters, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
has published stories and verse in American 
Prefaces, Poetry, Story, and other magazines. 
She is a teacher of English by profession. 


E. L. Mayo is discussed in Mr. Ciardi’s 
essay. 


Frank Meister—occupation: banking in 
Kansas City—is one of our most widely ex- 
hibited free lance photographers. More than 
443 of his prints have been hung in 197 
different salons in this and foreign countries, 
his work is represented in the leading col- 
lections, and he is the author of numerous 
articles on photography. He was graduated 
from the University of Kansas City with 
majors in chemistry and biology, class of 
*47. 


E. V. Rieu’s translation in 1945 of the 
Odyssey (Penguin Classics Series) ranks, in 
the opinion of many, among the best of the 
Homer translations. It was begun three years 
before World War II and the first draft was 
completed as France fell. Born in London, 
educated at St. Paul’s and at Balliol College, 
an officer in World War I, and a member 
of the publishing house of Methuen, Mr. 
Rieu has remained devoted to Greek and 
Latin literature throughout a busy life. He 
is now translating Virgil’s Eclogues and 
Homer’s Iliad. He is the editor of the Pen- 
guin Classics. 


M. L. Rosenthal, 2 member of the Eng- 
lish department of Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York University, has contributed 
verse and criticism to various publications. 
He was included in the anthology War 


Poems of the United Nations, is co-author of 
the textbook, Effective Reading (Houghton 
Mifflin), and poetry reviewer for the New 
York Herald Tribune. 


Robert Wooster Stallman, assistant pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Kan- 
sas, has published verse, critical essays, and 
bibliographies in many magazines. He is now 
at work on a volume to be entitled The Ari 
of Modern Fiction. 


Derek Stanford, young English writer, is 
co-author with John Bayliss of the book of 
verse, A Romantic Miscellany. His volume 
of essays on the younger contemporary 
poets, entitled The Freedom of Poetry, will 
be published this year (Falcon Press, Lon- 
don). Mr. Stanford, with David West, 
edited the social-literary magazine Resis- 
tance. 


Roland N. Stromberg was graduated from 
the University of Kansas City in 1939 
(sociology) and received his Master’s degree 
from the American University in 1946 
where he specialized in American history. 
This year he is teaching and studying at the 
University of Maryland. 


Charles Wilder, age 23, has done teaching, 
editorial work, and free-lance writing. 
“Image in the Summer Air” is his first pub- 
lished story. 


Michael Wilkins, San Francisco, was born 
in Canada and educated there and in several 
western American universities. A story, 
“The Chime Clock,” was published in the 
Summer 1947 number of this Review. 
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